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AMONG OURSELVES 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING FOR SUMMER READING? 


The genial Father Tim Casey has some very trenchant things to say 
in this issue of THe Licuortan about a Catholic’s reading. Read it 
carefully and take stock. 


A book often means a great change in a person’s life,—not the book 
itself,—but the characters in the book, the ideas that guide them and 
the convictions they express and pretend to live by. They can change 
one’s whole outlook on life. 


This has been observed in the life of more than one Saint: the great 
thinker and philosopher, St. Augustine,—the man of action, St. Ignat- 
ius,—the admirable Apostle of the Lepers of Molokai, Father Damien, 
—all may be said to have received their first and deepest impulses 
towards their magnificent achievements from some book. 


Summer time is for many vacation time, bringing hours of leisure. 
Its heat and consequent lassitude makes one relish a quiet hour in some 
cool corner with a good book. Take your Licuorran. I am not the 
editor,—so I can talk freely,—and as a reader. You will find it refresh- 
ing,—you will find it encouraging,—you will find it stimulating,—you 
will find it informing. 


Many a novel leaves you with a mawkish feeling, more or less dis- 
satisfied with your work and your life, pitying yourself amid your cares. 
Reading such as THE LicuorIANn offers will leave you happier and 
therefore readier for your work and braced against the day’s worries. 


Hand it to your friends and tell them that it is a fine magazine to 
have all year round,—something to brighten the home. 
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To Death 


Great ruler of the world in pagan days 
Beneath whose bony hand all flesh must lie 
Prone in the dust, as crumbling ages fly 

In mute obeissance to thy power that sways. 


For centuries thy cruel might betrays 
No hope to man but that he soon must die — 
His dignity and glory but a sigh 

To be thy music down thy sombre ways, 


But lo! ’tis finished! Thou shalt reign no more. 


Thine age-long sceptre from thy hand is rent — 
Thy might is conquered, and withdrawn thy sting — 





Christ reigns on high! From teeming shore to shore 
His sons proclaim thy reign at last is spent — 
Thy throne dismantled. Christ alone is King! 


— Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 

















Father Tim Casey 
BOOKS—GOOD AND BAD 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“Monica! Monica!’’ Mrs. Monogue called for the fifth time. 
“Father Casey, would you just take a look at that young one. She is 
so wrapped up in her story the house could burn down and she not 
know it.” 

“She hears you well enough, Mama,” Mary Rose declared testily. 
“She realizes you want her to drop that novel and go to the store. 
That is what brought on that sudden attack of deafness. Monica!!!” 

The little lady, curled up like a kitten in the grass, sensed some- 
thing in her big sister’s tone that demanded at least recognition. With- 
out raising her eyes from the engrossing page, she grunted an impatient 
“Wha-at ?” 

“Lave the child,” said Uncle Dan, always prompt to shield his little 
niece. “I was on the pint of taking a walk for myself. If there’s any- 
thing you would be wanting at the store, Margaret, I could aisy as not 
bring it back for you.” 

Mr. Monogue had visions of Uncle Dan getting into an endless 
discussion with one of his cronies while she waited frantically for the 
chops for supper. She declined his generous offer. 

“Monica, come here, and let me see that wonderful book.” It was 
the priest that spoke, and the child had no choice but to rise and come 
into the house. However she left her story book beside the tree—tried 
to do it as nonchalantly as possible, as though she hadn’t understood. 
Mike Monogue was looking on. 

“Monica!” Disobedience to the priest of God was something Mike 
Monogue did not tolerate. “Father said bring the book.” 

She brought it. Father Casey reached out indifferently for the 
volume, caught sight of the author’s name and stiffened. 

“Mrs. Monogue, do you want to poison your child’s mind. See 
what she is reading. All this man’s books are bad, bad.” 

Mike Monogue turned angrily on his wife. The good woman was 
inapanic. — 

“Bring it here, Monica,’ 


she commanded, “you will not read an- 


other line of it. Oh, what can I do! What can I do! She is always 
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reading, always bringing home books. And I am not capable of judg- 
ing them. When I saw her with this one, I asked Mary Rose to have a 
look if it was all right, and she said it was.” 

“Mama, I said I thought it was.” This thing was getting far too 
serious, and Mary Rose wanted the benefit of all possible extenuating 
circumstances. In trying to excuse herself, she only plunged her poor 
mother in deeper. 

“Thought it was all right! Thought it was all right!’ Monogue 
glowered at his wife. “Would you serve the child soup if you only 
thought it wasn’t poison!” 

“But, Daddy,” Mary Rose pleaded. She was not going to desert 
her mother after all. “I glanced through it. What I saw was passable. 
We had no reason to suspect it was bad.” 

“Mary Rose, you have reason to suspect every book is bad these 
days unless you have proof to the contrary. Greed for gain has gone 
so far that book writers, book publishers, and book sellers are trafficking 
in human souls. They will deny the immortality of the soul, eternity, 
the very existence of their Maker. They will scoff at God’s law, 
religion, morality, distort life, undermine the family, just because such 
rot is sensational, and the sensational appeals to morbid minds and 
brings money into the till. When writers and sellers have become so 
base, you must suspect every book until you have proof that it is good.” 

“Tf all books are under suspicion except those for which we have 
proof, what are we to do?” 


“Read only those you know are good. They are clean and whole- 
some; they are instructive and inspiring; and they are just as full of 
human interest as any bad book. And they are so numerous that you 
could not read them all in a lifetime of a thousand years. Why waste 
your time rooting in the garbage can while a well cooked meal is await- 
ing you on the table!” 

“Read only books we know are good.” Mary Rose was disheartened. 
“T suppose the only books we really know are good are holy books, the 
lives of the saints, Father Faber’s works and—and everything.” 


“Of one fact you may be certain, Mary Rose, you will never find 
reading matter that will make you better and broader and nobler and 
happier than well-written lives of the saints. But they are not the only 
good books. Lives of sinners as well as lives of saints, books of fiction, 
books of poetry, books of humor, works by non-Catholics as well as 
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works by Catholics—all are good provided they are clean and honest 
and true.” 

“How can we know them?” 

“Glance through the book reviews. There you will find a sane 
judgment on all recent books of any importance.” 

“Well, Father, I did look at the book review in the Daily Ray. I 
remember it had a review on this very book Monica is reading—praised 
it to the skies.” 

“Ha, and further on, I suppose, a half-column paid advertisement 
of the book. No, I did not mean the reviews in the daily press. Often 
one does not know whether these reviewers have a sane, correct view of 
life. If they do not even know man’s destiny, how can they tell whether 
a given book will help him to attain it? Just another case of the blind 
leading the blind. What is worse, we must admit to our shame that 
several important, high-class American dailies stoop so low as to praise 
books, which destroy faith and corrupt morals, simply to get the ad- 
vertising—they sell Jesus Christ anew for a handful of silver.” 

“You mean, Father, the book reviews in the Catholic magazines. 
The only one we take here is the—” 

“No matter what you have here, you have all the important Catholic 
magazines in the sodality 100ms, I hope. You should not only read 
them but discuss them. Keep yourselves in touch with your day and 
age. And this recent periodical in New York. It is exclusively a 
guide to good reading. If the librarian has not subscribed for it, see 
that she does so at once.” 

While this discussion was in progress irrepressible Emmet was gloat- 
ing over his little sister’s difficulties. He rubbed salt in the fresh 
wounds with his simulated pity. 

“Poor kid! Hard luck! They commandeered another of your 
books yesterday,” he commiserated in a low tone. 

“You needn’t crow, Mister. They confiscated one of yours too— 
the one you stacked behind the furnace.” Monica’s tone was not so low. 
If the whole world was leagued against her, she was going to stand up 
and face the world. “You knew your book was bad. That is why you 
hid it. I thought mine was good—after I had asked Mama and Mary 
Rose to examine it.” 

“Oh, yeah! Then why did you try to leave it out there by the tree 
when Father Casey called for it? If it had been a holy book you were 
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reading, you would have fell all over yourself to get him to see it.” 

“Come, come, children. Quit your comparing.” Mrs. Monogue 
chided. 

“Gee whizz, Mom, all I said is that I was sorry she got in a jam, 
and she gets sore and jumps on me with both feet. Looks like I just 
can’t tell her anything good ’thout her handin’ it back because she found 
a worm in it. Gee whizz!” 

“Sweet injured innocence,” mocked Mary Rose. 

“Those books the children are discussing,” Father Casey thought it 
time to interpose in the domestic strife, “have you destroyed them?” 

“No, they were quite new, Father. I was going to have the girls 
see whether they could exchange them for something respectable.” 

“And Mike here is having a look through them himself, seein’ a bad 
book can do him no har-rum.” Now, that was not a kind thing for 
Uncle Dan to say; but maybe he was trying to draw the fire away from 
his little pets. 

“What kind of Catholics live in this house, anyway?” the priest de- 
manded. “Did none of you ever hear of the law of the Church for- 
bidding bad books—books contrary to faith or morals?” 

“But that law is meant only for the children who would be hurt by 
such reading, not for old codgers like me,” Monogue argued weakly. 

“That law is meant for all Catholics, also for old codgers like you. 
It forbids bad books; it forbids you to read them; it forbids you to 
keep them; it forbids you to sell them or trade them or even to give 
them back.” 

“Whatever can we do with them?” inquired Mrs. Monogue. 

“Destroy them. What would you do with a rattlesnake! A rattle- 
snake can kill only bodies; but bad books kill souls.” 

“But this law of the Church,” Monogue inquiried, “is it so terribly 
serious ?” 

“Just as serious as other laws of the Church, the law of Friday 
abstinence, for instance.” 

“T cannot see why the Church should be so strict—in these days 
when there are so many books—” 

“Precisely in these days when there are so many books—books and 
magazines and tabloids and pamphlets, and when millions and millions 
and millions of these are saturated with moral poison, with filth and im- 
piety, when news stands, drug stores, department stores, lending libra- 
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ries, in practically every town and city of the land, spew out this pollu- 
tion to corrupt and demoralize our people, is it not proper, is it. not im- 
perative that the Church—the divine guardian of faith and morals— 
should be strict? Is it not her duty to forbid anybody, under pain of 
mortal sin, to read or retain, to buy or sell bad books?” 

“Have they gone that far? Is literature today really as bad as you 
say?” 

“It is worse. Words cannot describe it. The literature poured out 
from our stands and stores is inculcating infidelity, impiety, pagan self- 
adoration, divorce, adultery, abortion, contraception, suicide, murder; 
it is causing millions of men and women to lose faith in God and trust 
in their fellowmen; it is teaching high school boys and girls brazenly 
to commit every imaginable sin against decency—” 

“Tf it is so bad as that, something should be done. 
you keep a strict eye on the children.” 

“Absolutely, something should be done and done promptly and done 
thoroughly. And do not imagine you have done your full duty when 
you have told the wife to keep an eye on the children—spying on them 
only whets their curiosity and solicits them to read on the sly. Rather 
take the positive side. Encourage the children to take an interest in 
good reading, to prize it, to glory in the culture and knowledge it 
gives them. Yes, something should be done, and done by you and the 
wife and the children and the neighbors and all decent, clean-minded 
people. You must all unite to stir up enthusiasm for good reading—a 
glorious apostolate—study clubs, reading clubs, lending libraries, fre- 
quent discussions in the home about good books, about good authors, 
about good papers and pamphlets and magazines. 

“Having taken your stand for the good,” the priest continued, “you 
are in a logical position to combat the evil. Join the crusade against bad 
literature. Sign the pledge to shun it and the concerns that cater to it. 
Fight shoulder to shoulder. It is a holy war. You are battling to save 
souls redeemed by the Blood of Christ. Let every store and stand and 
publisher learn how you scorn the mercenary baseness that deliberately 
puts poison and contagious germs into the mental food of our people. 
They are traitors, moral fratricides. Make them feel the full weight 
of your abhorrence and condemnation. Enlist the children in this 
crusade. Once they see the nobility of the cause they will outstrip you 


in enthusiasm. You will no longer need to police them to keep them 
from bad literature.” 


Margaret, let 
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Dreamers Awake 
Epwarp A. Manaan, C.Ss.R. 


It was hot anywhere. It was hotter on the train. And it was dusty 
and dirty even in the parlor car on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul afternoon train enroute from Chicago to a Wisconsin lake town 
with some outlandish Indian name 


“Too bad you are not in love which Mary Helen Whittet would not 
Sos Goaneigd: eotibes Nataniae essay to pronounce. And then she 


least coquettish. She really recollected that it was not so difficult 
a ‘ne ak — rng uy after all. It began with a “P” and 
both waited for a real lover to} ended like Milwaukee. Pewaukee, 
enter their lives, and — that’s 

the story. that was it. 

Mary Helen had tired feet from 
her four days’ promenading at the Fair and was glad to be curled up in 
one of the seats though she couldn’t for the life of her imagine why she 
had written her dad that she would be at the cottage on the lake in time 
for the evening meal. Why hadn’t she stayed in Chicago till the even- 
ing train left? Well, for one thing, she had promised. And this was 
Mary’s twenty-seventh birthday and she knew there would be a birth- 
day party up there at the lake. She knew this was the reason her dad 
had written her before she arrived in Chicago and had begged her to 
be at the cottage for the six o’clock spread. Old Timer, as she called 
him, was a real pal and one of the days he enjoyed most was her birth- 
day. She wouldn’t disappoint him for the world. 














To tell the truth, Mary Helen was quite thrilled at the prospect of 
the two months she was to spend at the lake. She had always wanted 
to spend a vacation in Wisconsin, swimming and boating and golfing 
and fishing, perhaps. Here she was, speeding over the last hundred 
miles of the journey. Her appearance, so cool and fresh as she rolled 
herself into an indistinguishable mass of blue and white, was a striking 
contrast to the stifling atmosphere of the train. 

She was reading. Her blue-black hair fairly shone as she bent over 
the Liguorian. Smiles lit up her face now and then as she read the 
Open Letter to a Single Woman. “This lets me in,” she mused, “I 
never realized that I was doing any good in the world but this letter 
makes me feel good. I just wonder if it lets me in though. If I 
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could only get romantic about Joe, maybe I would not be single much 
longer. But then Joe would have to get romantic about me first, 
wouldn’t he} I couldn’t take that for granted even if I should fall in 
love with him.” 

Often in her leisure moments during many of the last years Mary 
had silently soliliquized about Joe Crawford. She even had spoken 
above a whisper to her mirror about his eligibility as a lover. But, oh 
perversity of fate and of things of that ilk, she never could get herself 
to feel towards Joe that subtle something called love and surely Joe 
never gave her any reason to think he felt that way towards her. She 
had almost lost her head one time—what a long time ago it was !—when 
her heart had begun to do funny wobblings in the presence of one Mart 
Green. That time her dad had seen to it, however, that the budding 
romance between Mary and her non-Catholic boy friend was nipped. 
She had been thankful to him for a long time now, ever since the bitter- 
ness had been sweetened by time. A few other times she had for a 
short while imagined it possible that other “steadies” would sue for 


and capture her heart but somehow nothing ever came of these possible 
courtships. 


Joe was having the same kind of a time she was. They had been 
friends since their baby days and people often wondered why they 
didn’t marry. Mary often thought Joe was too good to be true and 
Joe thought the same in regard to Mary. They were just great pals, 
felt perfectly at ease in each other’s company. Never had the faintest 
tinge of romance ever colored their comradeship. A smile flicked across 
Mary’s features as she thought of the old days. She could still see 
the old back yard and the ball games staged there and the hectic 
croquet games. Unconsciously she smoothed her ankle where once had 
risen a painful bump when Joe had thrown a mallet at her to end an 
argument. 

Strange to relate, the object of her musings was at that very time 
thinking of her. Joe Crawford was at the lake already; had been for 
about a week. His family had become summer resorters three years 
before. Every Summer the Crawford family rented the cottage next 
to the one Mary’s father had rented for this Summer, in fact Joe had 
arranged the deal for him. 


Joe was thinking of Mary—Mae he called her—as he engineered 
the preparation of a rustic throne on which Mary was to sit as queen 
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this evening when she arrived to preside at her birthday party. As he 
hammered nails and brought leaves and flowers for his sister Amy to 
weave into garlands, as Mr. and Mrs. Crawford and brother Luke and 
Mr. Whittet looked on and joshed him, he was thinking much of Mae 
and was planning many good outings. His pal would soon be there. 

She came. The train pulled in on time. Her dad and her sister, 
Helen, Mary, were at the station to meet her. Mae noticed that Helen 
mailed a bulging letter. That would be to Helen’s fiancé, Jack, down 
in the old home town. They were to be married in October. 


They pushed and pulled her to the old fashioned row boat. She 
was to be initiated immediately into the resort life so they were to row 
the half mile to the cottage. 


Half way there they were met by the strangest looking creations 
Mary had ever seen moving smoothly in the water. There were three 
of these funny moving things. As they came closer Mary saw that 
they were three boats festooned in gay attire. In one there was a 
fantastically dressed pilot, Joe, she knew; he would. In the same boat 
with Joe was a low seat decked out with flowers and green leaves, an 
arch over it and two little girls sitting one on either side of the throne, 
and carrying garlands which put together, spelled “A Happy Birthday 
and Welcome Home.” This was the queen’s boat. The other two 
boats were manned by Joe’s dad and his brother Luke. They were the 
convoy boats for the queen’s yacht. This was the first time Mary Helen 
had been so close to a motor boat though she had read much about them. 

She was helped from the row boat into the throne boat and then 
while the rest of the party sang “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here” and 
“Show me the way to go home” as the welcoming salute, her dad and 
Helen rowed on ahead so that the motor boat would not pull in too far 
- in front. Certainly this was one of the biggest thrills in the life of this 
girl who took to the outdoors as to a natural habitat. She was going 
to have a glorious time. 

A glorious time it turned out to be. Joe had planned well for his 
pal. The first day was spent in playing golf besides which she enjoyed 
two long refreshing swims. There were many fine neighbor resorters 
and Mary fell in with them immediately, after introductions by Helen, 
Joe and Luke. One of the girls certainly was making a play for Joe, 
Mae noticed before she had been three days with the crowd. Well, why 
shouldn’t she? 
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Thus Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday passed by on the wings of 
speed. On Friday she and Joe went out for a fishing trip. They 
rowed to a rather deep part of the lake—it was almost fifty feet deep, 
Joe told her when they reached a certain point—and were just about 
ready to cross over into the shallow fishing hole when in spite of all 
Joe’s warnings to be careful, Mary in her almost childish desire to feel 
the refreshing coolness of the water as they skimmed along on the sur- 
face, fell headlong into the lake. Whether it was the knowledge that 
the water was so deep there that made her nervous or her clothes that 
impeded her—she was a grand swimmer ordinarily—for some reason 
Mary lost her head just long enough to swallow an immense quantity 
of water and to become paniky. She sank once and was going down a 
second time gesturing wildly when Joe arrived. He did not trust him- 
self enough to try to get back into the boat but knowing that the shallow 
water was near he swam the distance, carrying Mary along with him. 

It was not long till she was able to smile her thanks. “Too bad 
you are not in love with me now Joe,” she said, “I would have to accept 
you now in gratitude to my hero.” 


The next day, Saturday, Mary had to keep her bed most of the day. 
In spite of the laughing way in which she took her escapade, it had been 
quite trying, nervous shock and all. She really was glad to be able to 
rest. And while she rested and played host to all her visitors, she was 
subjected to a steady stream of playful kidding. “I sort of wish some 
of this hero stuff were true,” she said to herself. 


Sunday came and Mary went to the little Pewaukee church with her 
dad and Helen. She noticed that Joe and Luke and Amy went to the 
earlier Mass and to Communion and she blamed herself for not re- 


ceiving. She wondered if Joe had missed a Sunday since he made his 
first Communion. 


“Mary,” Joe said to her on Tuesday, “did you know that the perpet- 
ual Help devotions have been introduced into Milwaukee? A Redemp- 
torist Father from Oconomowoc gave a Triduum at St. Sebastian's 
church there last January and ever since, the devotions have been going 
fine. I was in last Tuesday. You know I have never missed. By 
the way we'll have to go over to the Redemptorist Seminary sometime. 
It is only a few miles from here and you know we are old Redemptor- 
ists and should not miss a chance of seeing their seminary. What do 
you say, Mae?” 
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“Why yes, you know I’m on for that any time, Joe, and we probably 
will know one or two of the priests or students there. But what about 
these Perpetual Help devotions? Why did you mention them? Shall 
we go tonight? I’m glad to know that they are going on. I hate to 
miss.” 

“T was thinking,” said Joe, “that we could take a day off and go 
into Milwaukee right now, eat lunch, go to the ball game this afternoon, 
have a dinner together and then go to the devotions. I want to go 
particularly tonight because I am making a special novena and finally, 
my girl, I want you with me.” 

“Oke,” said Mary, “I think I have a very special request to make 
tonight too.” 

“And furthermore Mary, my dear, you are not to make any date for 
tonight. After we get back from Milwaukee I’ll give you time to take 


a swim and then we are going to take a long leisurely row and talk 
business.” 


“Again, oke, big boy. You may have my whole day. And it is 
sweet of you to think of that late swim. I love them, darling. I like 
to call you darling, it sounds so funny.” 


All through the day, even while she watched the Milwaukee Brewers 
“take it on the chin” in baseball parlance, at the hands of the Kansas 
City Blues. Mary was wondering what was the business Joe was going 
to discuss with her. He certainly was serious during the devotions. 
And after they were over he remained praying before the picture for a 
long time. She herself, as she had told Joe, had a special intention 
which she had had for a long time and she prayed especially hard that 
night and came away confident that Our Blessed Mother would direct 
her aright. She wondered if old Joe was finally going to decide to be a 
priest. She would miss her old pal terribly. 

Came the late swim. How she enjoyed these night swims! She 
had always wished that she might be in a place where they were possible 
and she hadn’t missed a night now since she had arrived at Pewaukee, 
except, of course, the night when she had been resting after almost 
drowning. 

Also came the late row on the lake. The moon was shining full and 
glorious. Why had romance refused to come into her life? 

Joe was exceptionally serious. She waited as he rowed with a long 
steady stroke. What aman he was! And, curiously, at the same time 
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Joe as he looked at her in the dim light of the moon, was saying to him- 
self: “What a girl Mae is.” 

Suddenly Joe said, leaning on his oars: “Mary, I am as serious 
tonight as I ever was. Dear girl, I wish I could say I love you but if 
love means what writers generally picture it to be, then I do not love 
you.” 

“Hum, how serious!” murmured Mary. 

“No, don’t take it lightly, Mae,” he said, “ this is a proposal—,” he 
didn’t see the surprised jerk of Mary’s head—‘“and I want your answer 
tonight. I want you for my wife, Mary. I admire you, always have, 
ever since we were kids together. I think I can say that I always shall. 
I shall take the best of care of you. I know you will make a wonderful 
mother. If you can forego the romance that seems to be the lot of 
every girl and are willing to take me as I am, I am yours forever, my 
dear.” . 

Was there a quaver of emotion in Joe’s voice? Mary thought there 
was. She had never heard Joe speak that way before. He had put his 
whole heart in it. She would give him the best she had. 

“Joe,” she began slowly, “I thought you were going to tell me to- 
night that you had at last decided to be a priest. This is a surprise. 
But I have known you for so long and I have been thinking about this so 
long that I am sure I can give you the answer tonight that will always 
be my answer. I shall be glad to be your wife.” Somehow when she 
had said that she knew that after this when she looked at Joe in the full 
daylight she would be blushing. Suddenly she had found romance. 

Softly Joe said: “Now, may I kiss you, Mae?” 

And she said just as softly: “Yes Joe, darling.” And it didn’t 
sound funny any more. 


CHARITY 


Sister Lawrence was one of the Grey Nuns working among the 
Eskimos in the great expanses of the Canadian Northwest. She first 
went to the Northwest at the age of twenty, and she died at the age of 
ninety-four. How well she labored there is shown by the following 
incident. 

An Eskimo mother was questioning her little girl on her catechism, 
and they came to the virtue of charity. 

“What is charity?” asked the mother. 
“Why, Sister Lawrence is charity,” answered the little girl. 
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Open Letter to an Invalid 


Dear Friend: 


The next best thing to a visit from someone—for one confined to a 
hospital or a sick room—is a letter or a personal message from a friend. 
The hours seem leaden-footed when we are alone—unable to get around 
to visit those who cannot come to us—unable even to see the crowds 
passing on the streets and gathering for work or amusement or any 
of the thousand and one things that bring people together. This is a 
common experience of all who spend even a few days confined to a bed. 
At such times all of us have welcomed even the few words of a stranger 
passing by—the warm greeting and pleasant chatter of a friend sud- 
denly dropping in—and the arrival of only a brief message with the 
coming of the morning mail. 

At the price of ignoring, in a way, the many readers of these lines 
who are blessed with health, or who at least are able to be up and doing 
—I direct this letter to you. It is intended to be as close as possible a 
likeness to an actual visit and chat with you. Perhaps we can exchange 
a few ideas—as in all our human contacts we unconsciously do—and, 
not knowing each other by sight—become acquainted through the 
medium of words. 

There is this advantage that a letter has over a personal visit—it 
gives one the opportunity to think for a moment or two of exactly 
what we want to say. If I were suddenly to rush into your room for a 
visit—my first words would probably be some of those conventional 
phrases that leap so readily to everyone’s lips that they have almost lost 
even the little meaning they once had. “Good morning” and “How are 
you’”—and “It’s nice today”—or “It’s going to rain,” etc., etc. Not 
that such phrases have no part to play in our human contacts; it is out 
of such humble beginnings of conversation that we gradually go on to 
draw out the minds of one another. But it is good to be able to do 
away with the humble beginning of conversation—as one can in a letter 
—and to plunge into the soul of things we have to say. 

I have often thought that there is no one in the world who has a 
better chance to develop a definite and true philosophy of human life 
than a long-term invalid—and yet there is no one for whom such a 
thing is more difficult to achieve. Surely you have the opportunity ; 
long hours spent alone in which to think; hours undisturbed by many 
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of the distractions and mechanical means that supply those active in the 
world with thought already made; a closeness to God and a conscious- 
ness of soul that only solitude and pain are able to bestow. The old 
hermits of the desert used to make themselves invalids just in order to 
gain the benefits that seem to flow only in such a state. They confined 
themselves to have little cells; if they had no suffering, they used ingen- 
ious means to inflict it upon themselves and thus grew wise in ways 
not possible to the children of the world. Of course, they possessed the 
true philosophy of “other-worldliness” before they made themselves like 
invalids; but had they not done this—that philosophy might too soon 
have lost its grip upon their souls. I am sure that that no one of them 
is thinking today that he paid too dear a price for the philosophy of life 
he lived. 

But even the invalid, who has been made such by the will of God. 
has the chance to think things out like those old hermits and to arrive 
at the same “other-worldliness” that is the only philosophy of life 
worth while. Solitude and loneliness of even the bitterest kind teaches 
to people our lives with the real persons of another world; they make 
us grope back through the things we once thought real and lasting but 
that now have failed us—to realities we once thought lightly of; the 
reality of a world where hearts are never lonely but are always joyous 
in the company of those we love. The vision of such realities is fostered 
when we are alone. 

And pain—has not pain a voice? And does it not speak as no 
philosopher could of things beyond the span of mortal years? I have 
often heard men and women who in moments of health and vigor 
seldom give a thought to God—crying out when suddenly stricken in an 
accident or laid low by disease—“O God! O God!” Over and over the 
words seemed to leap to their lips. It was their pain that was speaking 
and trying to teach them what man must learn or die. A whole text- 
book of philosophy is contained in the cry; recognition of God’s power 
and man’s dependence; knowledge of God’s love that is able to assuage 
all human woe; and hope that somehow—somewhere—present pain will 
be relieved. Even if a man were to approach it with no previous 
thought or knowledge of God—yet could pain teach him all the saving 
doctrine contained within his spontaneous cry: “O God! O God!” 


There are two fruits that solitude and pain have it in their nature 
to produce. Perhaps, then, it seems a paradox to say that there is no 
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one in the world for whom it is harder to achieve the true view of life 
that makes even helpless years seem and be worth while; nevertheless, 
with some limitation, I state that as my conviction. I think this is 
what you yourself might say: not the worst burden of the invalid is 
that of solitude and pain; but the helplessness and inactivity that are 
forced on one when with all his soul and heart he longs for some- 
thing to be able to do. To be able to walk across the room or out 
into the street; to be able to work even at the most menial and un- 
rewarding tasks—this, it seems to me must be the yearning of the invalid 
who is long confined to his bed; this it is that renders him so preoc- 
cupied and unmindful of the things he might be learning the while. 


It is natural that it should be so. So much a part of the natural 
human being is the desire to be doing something that we deem an 
incorrigible lazy man or woman as one mentally diseased. Work, of 
one kind or another, is not only a command of the Creator, it is an 
instinctive impulse of the heart as long as we are in the state of struggle 
and strife. Therefore, to be forced to the sidelines, to be confined to a 
bed and not even to be able to walk out into the fields, to be incapable 
of using the hands and feet and muscles and energies with which we 
are endowed for the purposes of action—must be the greatest trial that 
weighs upon the invalid and hampers the development of his soul. 

This trial is unnaturally intensified by the circumstances in which 
we live today. The lives of most people today are spent in an un- 
natural whirl. It is not always the activity of honest toil; vacation days 
are spent in long trips from one end of the country to the other— 
while one moves so fast that even a passing landscape can be scarcely 
viewed. Leisure hours are spent in dashing hither and yon—in escap- 
ing from thought and in relentless pursuit of action. Men and women 
do not take time to think; to do so, they think, would be a waste of 
time. Asa result, even an invalid, glimpsing the feverish excitement of 
those who come to visit him, attains to an exaggerated view of the joy 
of action; he longs to leave his bed—to launch out into the whirl—to 
participate in the excitement that is so sadly characteristic of the times. 

To me, this is what seems to be the heaviest trial an invalid must 
bear—forced idleness and inactivity. It is, of course, the view of an 
outsider looking in—and may be far from the reality. But since I 
have gone this far—boldly trying to describe how you as an invalid 
must feel, let me go on to tell you how with the grace of God, I should 
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try to offset such things—were His will to decree that I join your 
company. After all, there are only the inscrutable ways of God’s will 
separating our various conditions in life—and while we try to fulfill 
His will as it is manifested today—it is well to be prepared for what 
he might ask of us on the morrow. So, you see, I am not merely 
preaching to you, I am trying to learn from you as well. 


First there would be a very earnest endeavor to concentrate on the 
unmistakable outline of God’s will as found in the state of being an 
invalid. To learn God’s will and fulfill it is the end and happiness 
of human life. In a thousand daily affairs of actual life we are left 
more or less in doubt as to whether we are conforming ourselves to 
the will of the Great Father; we too seldom know that it is not our 
own perverse will directing our ways. If we become invalids through 
no fault of our own, because we have been stricken with disease, or 
accidentaly injured, or incapacitated from childhood on—God’s will is 
clear—we can no more doubt that His will has decreed our state than 
that He has created us in the beginning. We may not know why He has 
done so—we only need know that His will makes heaven what it is— 
‘ rejoices the angels and saints—gives the right order to all human life. 
He is wise; He is loving; He is good; He has a purpose—a great pur- 
pose in all he does—though we are too childlike to see it; we trust 
Him ; we thank Him for making His will so definitely known. 


From that realization we go on to see that our hands and feet have 
been rendered helpless, we are not idle even in moments of solitude 
and what seems to be wasted hours of pain. The world needs work 
of its sufferers far more than that of its greatest builders and leaders— 
even more than that of its greatest philosophers and writers, and 
preachers. If there is a crucifix on the wall of your room, doesn’t the 
truth inevitably and frequently come home to you? Your Lord could 
have moved mountains and built cities; He could have led armies and 
destroyed nations; He could have been active during a long life of, 
say four score or a hundred years—working for good. Yet all He 
chose to do was to suffer and then die almost before His manhood 
reached its prime. The world needed His suffering—no one questions 
that. Then why should we question that He needs ours—we who are 
associated with Him so intimately that He calls us part of His body? 
Indeed we are working when we are suffering in helplessness; saving 
souls that would not otherwise be saved—even as none would have been 
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saved had there been no helpless Christ on the cross! 

It all sounds so simple in. words—the meaning of the life of an 
invalid. I know it would be hard to see and realize were the same 
course to be asked of me and a thousand others who are active in the 
world. Yet the realities are there; those strong solid truths on which 
lives of suffering rear up as on a pedestal that all the world should 
revere. To such realities let us cling—we with the knowledge that 
possibly great things may be asked of us one day—you with the con- 
viction that it is truly God who is asking this hard but noble way of 
life of you today. There are many things in life that we do not 
understand ; let us not lose sight of those that are clear—clear with the 
light that only God’s will and the shining example of the life of His 
Son shed upon our groping and striving ways. 

Sincerely yours, , 
Dona.p F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


THE ROSARY 

The celebrated Dr. Recamier was called one day to see the Count 
Malet, who from a cavalry officer had become a priest. A young med- 
ical student, who chanced to be visiting the Abbe Malet at the time, 
saw the great physician, before he left the priest, take from his pocket 
a rosary and ask the priest to mend it for him, as it had become worn 
and broken from use. 

The astonishment of the medical student showed in his features. 
The Doctor noticed it, and turning to him with a smile, said: 

“Why, of course, I recite the Rosary! The Pope recites it. When 
I am uneasy about one of my cases, when I find that medicine is impo- 
tent, I address myself to Him Who can cure anything and everything. 
Only I have recourse to diplomacy. The number of my occupations 
leaves me no time to pray as much as I should, so I take the Blessed 
Virgin for my intermediary. On the way to my patients I say a decade 
or two of the beads. There’s nothing more easy, you see. I’m seated 
quietly in my carriage, I slip my hand into my pocket and I begin a 
conversation. The beads are my interpreter. Now, as I employ this 
interpreter somewhat often, he is weak and worn; so I have requested 
the Abbe here to examine him, to diagnose his case, to perform an 
operation — in a word, to cure him for me.” 


The priest smilingly took charge of the broken beads, and Recamier 
departed. 
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Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXXV 


About seven years ago a little Canadian went to God, and ever since 
‘ he has gone, many favors have been reported. The little folk have 
taken to him with great enthusiasm, and directors of colleges and 
schools are proposing him as a model for the school boy. In far 
distant China he has been at work, and many a missionary vocation is 
traced to his intervention. And yet this lad lived but nine years, and 
was very much like any other boy. He liked his little game of ball, 
and knew how to handle his toy auto like an expert. He was red- 
blooded and lively, but at the same time had earnestness of character 
and of piety. 

If you travel about 15 or 20 miles northeast from Montreal you 
will come to a small village called Beloeil situated on a little stream. 
Here little Jacques Bernard spent most of his nine years and here he 
died and rests today. 


JACQUES BERNARD, 1918-1927 

“Little Jacques,” as his biographer, Father Emilien Letourneau, 
O.M.L., calls him, was born at Montreal on May 24, 1918. Immediately 
upon birth he was consecrated to Our Lady Immaculate and to the 
Little Flower and on the same day baptized in the parish church of 
St. Henry. He was a beautiful child with blue eyes and golden hair, 
and proved to be wide-awake. The first word his mother endeavored 
to make him say was the Sacred Name of Jesus. Pointing to the 
crucifix hanging on the wall, she said: 

“That is Jesus!” 

“Zuzu?” was all the little fellow could say—it was his first word. 
When he misbehaved, Jacques knew that Jesus weeps, and all mother 
had to do was to point to the crucifix and say: 

“Bobo (wound) ... Jesus... bad men... ” 

For a while he would point to any and every sacred image in the 
house and say: 

“Jesus, mamma?” 

But as his intelligence awoke, his mother became more precise in her 
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teaching. At the age of two, the work of grace began to manifest 
itself. When on Good Friday the father narrated the story of the 
Passion, the little fellow sobbed out loud as he was told of the meeting 
of the Blessed Mother and the Son. Each Sunday after that, Jacques 
would ask his father for more about the Passion. In this way, he 
developed a great love and respect for the sufferings of Our Lord. 
One day he stood looking at a crucifix, and turning to his mother he 
said: . 
“Mamma, put some iodine on the wounds of little Jesus!” 


She smiled at the remark of the little fellow for he was very much 
in earnest, and explained to him how he could soothe the wounds of 
Jesus by making little sacrifices. Jacques never forgot the lesson, so 
that if we were to single out two characteristic traits of his little life 
we might suggest: his zeal for sacrifice and his great desire to be a 
missionary. 

“FOR WHERE WILL ST. JOSEPH SLEEP?” 


When Jacques was three years old the family left Montreal and 
moved to a pretty little village about 15 or 20 miles to the northeast, 
Beloeil. Here the lad spent the rest of days—six years—and here he 
lies buried. 

The following Christmas, Mr. Bernard told the boy all about the 
mystery of the day. He told him about the place of Christ’s birth, 
how cold it was, and how the villagers had refused hospitality. The 
lad became indignant when told of this conduct, but said nothing at 
the time. In the afternoon the family went to church to view the crib, 
and Jacques studied all. He was particularly struck by the fact that 
Jesus lay upon straw with his feet exposed to the cold—not even a little 
blanket. He was very thoughtful on the way home, and soon came to 
his father : 

“Daddy, little Jesus has only one little short nightgown; we ought 
to see about it.” The father was amused, but fell in with the spirit of 
the little fellow. 

“But we have only two little beds—yours and Peter’s!” he parried. 

“Well, Jesus can sleep with me,” was the quick answer. 

“But where will we put the Blessed Virgin?” the father continued. 

“Oh she can sleep on the couch in your room,” he replied. 

“That’s right,” Mr. Bernard said thoughtfully, “I did not think of 
that . . . But it is still impossible, for where will St. Joseph sleep?” 
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Jacques was nonplussed, he had not thought of that. 

Then the father explained how the crib was not a reality but only a 
representation of something that happened many years ago. Seizing 
the opportunity, he slowly made him understand that some day he 
could receive this same Jesus into his heart, and there on that Christmas 
day, this father spoke to the deeply interested boy of host, tabernacle 
and ciborium. From this time on, the boy was shown how to focus his 
sacrifices towards that great day—First Communion. 

EUCHARISTIC INTIMACY 

When in 1923, the subject of First Communion was discussed, Mr. 
Bernard thought Jacques too young for the privilege, but Msgr. Rou- 
leau, then bishop of Valleyfield and now Cardinal Archbishop of 
Quebec, decided that Jacques had sufficient knowledge. The lad im- 
mediately began to become more obedient, sacrifices were multiplied 
and prayers became more recollected. The great day came and the lad 
received his Lord for the first time in the convent chapel in Beloeil. 
Those who were in a position to study the boy’s life say that this event 
marks the beginning of a very decided taste for spiritual things—‘“a 
sense truly astonishing” says his confessor. 

At this time he visited a cousin, a nun in a convent. The good 
Sister showed the lad around and brought him to the chapel. The lad 
pointed to the altar, and the nun took him to the Communion rail. 
But this was not enough, he wanted to go farther, and they went to 
the altar step. Farther still he wanted to go, and they ascended to the 
altar. He then asked the nun to lift him up to the tabernacle door 
and with his mouth to the lock of the little door, he said softly: 

“Good Jesus, I love You very much! See that I am always a good 
little boy. Bless mamma, papa and Peter, and give them health.” 

He loved the Mass very much and was delighted when his father 
gave him a complete diminutive outfit for saying Mass. Everything 
was there: altar, chalice, missal, vestments, biretta, cassock. He said 
Mass several times each week, at times in the evening. Peter was the 
server, and the congregation father and mother, sometimes a visiting 
missionary, a Vicar Apostolic who assisted cn the throne! There were 
definite prayers to be said consisting of Our Fathers, Hail Marys and 
Glory be to the Fathers. To deprive Jacques of his Mass was one of 
the severest penalties that could be inflicted. When he fell sick and 
his father decided that there would be no Mass for that day, the boy 
was actually in tears. 
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“Then daddy, I won’t be able to free a soul from Purgatory today!” 
was the last argument, but the father remained firm. 

There were also processions about the house and through the garden 
which were always followed by Benediction with a statue. 

When six years old he was selected to serve at the altar in the 
parish church, a privilege that he esteemed very highly for then he 
could be “closer to the good Jesus!” 

His devotion to the Mother of God kept pace with his devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament. From the age of six he said the rosary 
every day, perhaps even before that, and would often put on his 
cassock and surplice to say it. The Angelus became a sacred custom 
with him, and he is never known to have omitted it. That this life of 
prayer was solidly based was shown by a little incident. When the lad 
was sick a nurse was called in to care for him. He obeyed her in all 
things, but acknowledged to his mother that he did not like her. 

“And why, darling, don’t you like her?” asked the mother. 

“She never prays,” was the quick reply—an answer that might have 
been too severe, but very indicative of a character trait. 

Holy pictures and sacred images had a great attraction for him 
and he would go about the house studying the various pictures on the 
walls. Among the sacramentals, he had a predilection for holy water. 
He used it when retiring and when rising, and took it upon himself 
to see that the holy water fonts in the house were always filled. A 
short time before his death, he made the rather astonishing remark: 

“Always have holy water in the house—it is important!” 

Thus the spiritual life of the boy developed rapidly but normally 
and his parents used the occasions given by the Church to instruct the 
lad in the truths of faith. Thus each feast as it occurred was ex- 


plained to the boy, and when he began school his catechism and Bible 
history became his favorite studies. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY 


Of course, there were many little squabbles with Peter and others. 
Mother would then interfere and decide who was right and who was 
wrong—and Jacques was not always right. Jacques loved to tease and 
did so at the expense of Peter, but nightfall found them forgetful of 
the whole affair once more. 


The boy’s conscience was very delicate and any untoward word 
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would cause him to blush. If he did something during the day, that 
evening found him in his father’s room making his little confession. 
One day, Jacques refused the dessert at table. 

“Don’t you want any dessert?” his mother asked. 

“No, thank you,” was the reply, “I do not deserve it today.” 

“Why that, haven’t you been good today ?” 

“No, I have told a little lie.” 

This was the only time that Jacques had to deprive himself of des- 
sert because of telling a lie, but he often did without things he liked as 
a sacrifice for the missionaries. One time he asked his mother: 

“Mamma, must one have a big ladder to get to heaven?” 

“Yes, darling,” she answered, “one must have a big ladder, but 
with each sacrifice you go up one rung.” 

This lesson clung to him, and not only did he ascend the ladder by 
sacrifice but he sought to have others to rise by means of his personal 
sacrifice. It is difficult to find the first beginning of his interest in 
the missions. It may have been because of some family friends who 
were missionaries and wrote letters to the Bernard household; or it 
may have been Msgr. Charlesbois himself who used to visit and tell 
the lad story upon story of the great Canadian missions. But be that 
as it may, mission letters from India, China, Africa and the great 
Northwest were read in the Bernard family, and the illustrated maga- 
zine of the mission society of Lyons was a monthly gift to the two 
boys. It was however particularly noticed that his zeal for the mis- 
sions got a great impetus in his First Communion. Nor should this 
seem strange since the Eucharist is the great pledge of the Apostolate. 

One day his mother noticed that the lad was quite downcast, walking 
about the house, his hands behind his back. 

“What is the matter, darling?” she asked. “Are you in pain?” 
Jacques did not answer. 


“Come now, Jacques, that is not nice; you are hiding something ; 
tell mother.” They boy raised his eyes misty with tears. 

“T have a pain .. . I am thinking that I would not have you with 
me when I shall be a missionary!’ There seemed to be no doubt at all 
in the boy’s mind but that he would one day be a missionary. 


At the beginning of Advent his mother contrived an ingenious 
method of stimulating Jacques to make sacrifice for the missions. 
Each sacrifice that his mother approved was rewarded with a whisp of 
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straw which was to serve for the Infant’s crib. As the weeks pro- 
gressed the heap of straw grew like magic until the great day came 
and the Christ Child had more than enough straw. 

HERALDS OF THE REAPER 


When Jacques was eight and one half years old he was attacked 
by a siege of scruples that made him see sin in almost everything. 
Confession became a torment for him; he approached the Communion 
rail in actual dread and fear; the thought of death was genuine terror. 
He was taken to a specialist who prescribed rest and a tonic and he 
seemed to be less nervous. This state of affairs continued until he 
attended a retreat given by the Redemptorist Fathers in which he went 
to confession to one of the missionaries and found peace once more. 
This happening in the life of this child is something out of the ordinary 
in the lives of these saintly children. 

Jacques dreamt of being a missionary some day, but that privilege 
was never to be his—at least not his in the sense that he envisioned it. 
No one of course ever thought that Jacques would be taken away from 
them in the near future. April came and went and the lad rejoiced 
in the beauties of May—we are in the year 1927. He seemed to be 
so happy and content, yet when loved ones study the last few weeks 
of the boy’s life, certain happenings and sayings stand out to indicate 
that the boy must have had a very definite presentiment of his approach- 
ing end. 

Fifteen days before death, Jacques and Peter were playing in the 
garden. They dug a long trench and then Jacques asked Peter to bury 
his lower limbs in it. Of course Jacques was severely reprimanded 
for it, but later on it was noted that the length of the trench and the 
length of the burial place of Jacques tallied exactly. One day, the 
two lads took their autos and formed a procession. 

“You be the flower carriage, Peter, and I will be the hearse,” said 
Jacques. 

Sometimes he would cease playing of a sudden and run into the 
house, pucker his lips and say to his mother: “Kiss me on the mouth, 
mamma!” Another time he looked at his mother very intently and 
tenderly: “Would you be very sad, mamma, if I should die?” The 
folks tried to attach no importance to such doings, attributing them to 
the playfulness of the boy. But later, when sickness came and the 
shadows gathered, such little happenings took on a dreaded significance. 
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TOP OF THE LADDER 


On May 10th, the lad came home complaining of a pain in the right 
ear. Hot applications relieved the pain and Jacques went off to school 
only to return at three crying. The doctor prescribed but a restless 
night followed, and when the pain came, the lad would ask his mother 
“to make crosses on his ear” to relieve the pain. The next day the 
pain was gone, but his fever rose to 104. Thursday morning it stood 
at 105 with something wrong in the boy’s right lung. By noon 
delirium set in and the Last Sacraments were administered, at the 
conclusion of which consciousness once more returned and Viaticum 
was given. The night following was very bad with almost constant 
delirium. He was at his game of ball, he called his playmates by 
name, and called almost constantly for his father. In a lucid moment 
he asked whether Mass could not be celebrated on his little altar. But 
his father told him that this was impossible and the lad was satisfied. 
Friday showed a little abatement, and a special nurse was put on the 
case. But the boy was under no illusions. 

“Daddy,” he whispered, “do you know what the good God is going 
to do with me? He is going to take me to heaven and make me a 
saint!” 

That afternoon, he asked that Communion be brought on the mor- 
row, but it was judged that it should be given that very evening,—a 
decision that proved to be a favor of God. The night that followed 
was a terrible one for all. Fever seemed to consume the lad, and he 
tossed about throwing off all covering. But suddenly he grew still, 
and raised his arms; eyes weary with burning fever were opened, and 
a smile played around his mouth as he cried out: 

“Oh see the beautiful roses which they have gathered for me!” As 
he said this he made a gesture as if he were gathering in strewn roses. 

Sunday morning dawned and with it consciousness returned; the 
fever had abated and although double pneumonia was diagnosed the 
Doctor held out hope for the boy. Frequent injections had to be 
given which Jacques bore with marvellous courage. That evening Via- 
ticum was once more administered, although the mother was strongly 
against it fearing the boy would not retain the Sacred Species. 

“No, no, mamma,” Jacques kept on insisting, “Little Jesus Himself, 
I can keep him.” 

At seven that evening the Doctor came and administered a sedative 
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and as the boy fell into a deep sleep, all thought that the victory had 
been won. But a little after three in the morning a sinking spell ensued 
and the Doctor was hurriedly called. He bent over the child to listen 
for the heartbeat, and then straightened up as he softly said: “Jacques 
is dead!” 

He lacked one week of nine years. May 16, 1927. 

MEMORY OF THE JUST SHALL ‘ABIDE FOREVER 

Jacques’ few years had left a remarkable impression on those with 
whom he lived and played—they all acknowledged that he was a saint. 

The evening of the death of Jacques, little Peter knelt beside his 
mother and said his evening prayers, and almost without knowing it he 
added the following petitions: 

“Jacques console mamma a little; Jacques obtain the grace that 
papa wants so badly ; Jacques see that I always remain a good little boy.” 

His mother was astonished and asked the lad about it: 

“Why do you honor Jacques like that by praying to him?” 

“Oh mamma, Jacques is now a saint!” 

Nor is this all. There are letters from directors of schools and 
seminaries which speak of proposing Jacques as a pattern for the study- 
ing youth; there are letters from China and the far off missions that 
record remarkable favors; there are letters from home missions that 
speak of increase of vocations now that the matter was referred to 
Jacques. 

And so they buried the lad in the village cemetery amid a great 
concourse of people. The funeral mass was like that of a priest, the 
Vicar Apostolic himself having the mass, and clergy assisting in the 
sanctuary. The people crowded the church, and his little companions 
gave him last escort. But now he sleeps in peace, and his memory 
lives among his little American companions as a stimulant to repro- 
duction and a forceful reminder of what every lad might become. 


SELF-GLORIFICATION 

Two literary men, Gilbert Frankau and Sir Hal Caine, were dis- 
cussing self-initiated publicity. 

“I often go to my publishers quite openly about my press campaign,” 
said Mr. Frankau. 

“T used to do the same,” said Caine, “but I had to be very discreet 
about it. How lucky you are to live in an age when an author does not 
have to be a gentleman.” 











St. John Bosco 


ENDURING ACHIEVEMENTS 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Here is a Saint in whose life active work plays so large a part that 
unless we look close we miss the intense spiritual life that formed the 
soul of his work. 

John Bosco was ordained in 1841 and came to Turin. Here, from 
the very beginning, he saw at close range the moral neglect under which 
the youth of the masses suffered. He visited the basements where the 
“workmen,”’—poor children and youths who had come from the country 
to work in the city,—lived in gangs of five or six; he went down to 
the river front, where crowds of idle children swarmed; he climbed up 
into attics, to meet families of ten or twelve heaped together in a 
miserable lodging, stifled by heat or shivering with cold, and teaching 
one another every kind of vice. Here were hundreds of boys and young 
men who, left to themselves, would end up in one of the city’s reforma- 
tories and ultimately perhaps, in hell. 

Don Bosco’s heart was saddened at the thought. He would have 
gathered these young lads to himself,—but they fled at his approach, 
or stayed to mock the young priest. A priest meant nothing to them. 


HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 


And still,—urgent came the call of his heart,—this was why he was 
a priest: to save these. The beginning “happened,” so to speak,—just 
as so many of his later great undertakings just seemed to happen. The 
story is interesting. Father Auffray, in his Life of Don Bosco tells it 
thus: 

“On Dec. 8, feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1841, in the sacris- 
ty of the church of St. Francis of Assisi, Don Bosco in his vestments 
was waiting for a server. Being very recollected he had not noticed 
the entrance of a big lad of about 16, badly clothed, who had been 
urged on by curiosity and was now inspecting the room and its arrange- 
ment, and the priest so strangely garbed. 

“What are you doing there?’ asked the sacristan gruffly. ‘Don’t 
you see the priest is waiting for a server? Come, look alive! Take 
the Missal and serve Mass!’ 

“ ‘But I don’t know how,’ replied the lad. 
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“*Then why have you come in here? Off with you and be quick 
about it.’ With these words he caught up a feather-duster and chased 
the lad who finally found his way out into the street. 


“Why are you beating the boy?’ demanded Don Bosco of the 
sacristan who was panting from the chase. ‘I won’t have my friends 
treated like that.’ 

“*Your friend,—that rogue?’ 


“*As soon as anyone is treated badly he becomes my friend. Go and 
fetch the boy for me; he can’t be far off. I want to talk to him.’ A 
minute later the crestfallen sacristan returned with the still trembling 
victim. 

“Come here, my friend,’ said Don Bosco to the boy, ‘I will do you 
no harm. What is your name?’ 

“ “Bartholomew Garelli.’ 

“ “Are your parents alive?’ 

“*No; both dead.’ 

“ “How old are you?’ 

“ «Sixteen.’ 

“*Can you read and write?” 

“ ‘No.’ 


“ “Sing or whistle ?’—The boy began to laugh; the ice was broken; 
friendship was born. 


“*Tell me, Bartholomew, have you made your first Communion?’ 
continued the Saint. 

“Not yet,’ replied the lad. 

“ “Have you ever been to confession ?” 

“ *Ves,—long ago, when I was a child.’ 

“Do you say your prayers?” 

““T have forgotten them.’ 

“To you go to catechism class ?” 

“*T don’t dare to ... I’m ashamed. Smaller boys than I know 
more about it.’ 

“ ‘Well, if I explained the catechism to you, would you come?” 

““T’d be very glad to,’ answered the boy.” 

Don Bosco proceeded to say his Mass and then began the instruc- 
tion of the boy. The first lesson was simple and short. As he dis- 
missed the lad, he said: 


“You will come back, won’t you?” 
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“T will, indeed,” replied the boy. 

“Then don’t come alone. Bring your pals with you,” said the 
Saint. 

Next Sunday there were nine for instructions; a few months later 
there were 80; and soon over a hundred. Thus Don Bosco’s work 
began. Simultaneously began his troubles, which pushed him to always 
greater developments. He had to find some lodging for his ever grow- 
ing class. It was a noisy class,—for Don Bosco, with fine psychology, 
wanted them first to play and enjoy themselves and then he gathered 
them for prayer and hymns and instruction. They were lads from the 
slums. No wonder that he was driven from pillar to post, from house 
to field; but ht was never perturbed. As his assistant put it: 

“Cabbages you see, my children, are no good unless they are fre- 
quently transplanted. It is the same with you. Every time you have 
changed your quarters, you have grown stouter; your number has in- 
creased, and so has your desire to be better Christians. Be of good 
cheer. Don’t worry; the Lord is watching over you; let us leave our- 
selves in His hands and trust in Him. He is thinking of our future 
home and soon will show it to you.” 

Here we see the simple philosophy underlying Don Bosco’s efforts. 
Cafasso, one of his early friends used to say: 

“Good must be deferred, unless it can be done as well as it deserves, 
—very well indeed.”—Don Bosco would reply: 

“Let us do what little good we can and as well as we can. The best 
is the enemy of the good.” 

This characterized all his undertakings with a boldness that van- 
ishes under ordinariness, and a quickness almost impetuosity that con- 
ceals all planning and prayer. 


DIFFICULTIES 


Difficulties, in the sense of hardships, labor, lack of resources, 
seemed to mean nothing to Don Bosco. It was the opposition provoked 
among good and estimable men by his ventures,—either on account of 
their newness or on account of their magnitude, that troubled him. It 
has been said that he was far beyond his time,—that his grasp of the 
Church’s needs was prophetic. Such men always arouse opposition 
because they cannot be understood by men of shorter vision. 


Boy work in the most modern sense,—preventive work that started 
with the idea of filling the leisure hours of the boy with sports and 
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interests that would attract while they formed his character to use- 
fulness,—that was his idea. We seem today even to be but slow pupils 
of this strange Saint who did great things as if they were ordinary. 
No wonder men muttered when they heard of his schemes. 

“Poor Don Bosco! He has a fixed idea! He sees everything on a 
grand scale. It is a clear case of megalomania. Unluckily his brain 
may get the worst of it; and then... ” 

“No, no;” answered the Saint; “I don’t see things on a grand scale. 
I see things as they will be. Yes, we shall have churches, play- 
grounds, and houses; priests, clerics and laymen to help us in bringing 
up the boys; we shall have thousands of children; we shall have... ” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, you have nothing,’ remarked Father 
Borel, his best friend. 

“That may be; but I can see it with my own eyes, detail by detail: 
church, playground and field,—there is nothing lacking.” 

On another occasion, when some priests reminded him of his 
dreams, he replied: 

“Still thinking of it? Why, more than ever; and I shall soon have 
a large building with playgrounds, evening classes, workshops, a church 
to hold 500 lads, and plenty of priests, catechists, masters and foremen 
to help me in my work.” 

How explain this sureness of his? Was it merely a natural trait of 
his forceful character? Or was it based upon supernatural courage and 
prophetic vision? His contemporaries could not understand it; some 
even attempted to have him confined in an asylum as crazy. 


It was true,—in 1845 he had nothing but a band of wild lads whom 
he wanted to save. Ten years go by,—and his prophecy is already 
realized. The church of St. Francis de Sales has been built; a hundred 
and fifty boys are under shelter; three centers are formed in Turin; 
four workshops are working at full strength; four classes are being 
taught, and ten young clerics, under Don Bosco, take a large share in 
the continuous work of the Oratory. 

THE RIGHT ARM: THE PRESS 


The next ten years brought still more astounding developments. 
His retreats for working boys show his farsightedness. But most re- 
markable was his efforts to provide good reading. If he could find 
no books that suited his purpose, he wrote them. With nothing, he 
started a Catholic Library. His first literary effort was entitled: The 
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Advice of a friend of the young on the Needs of the Time. In the 
course of the months he published a biography, polemical tracts, 
almanacs, a School Manual, a popular work on the Decimal Metrical 
System (just introduced into Italy), a History of Italy, a History of 
the Church, a Bible History, and three little plays. He also issued a 
revised and expurgated edition of the classics and reprints of Catholic 
masterpieces. His literary output was tremendous enough to keep any 
man busy. But it was only a side-occupation in the Saint’s life. In 
1861, he secured government permission to set up a press of his own. 
When did he find time to write? “With hundreds of boys to feed, 
churches to build, congregations to found, missions of all sorts to carry 
on energetically, countless souls to listen to and enlighten and comfort 
and cure, and who can say what else?” His days belonged to every- 
body ; at night he leaned over his inkstand and covered, with his large 
hand-writing the pages with which he would save boys from evil. 


TRAINED AND CONSECRATED WORKERS 


Don Bosco made no mistake about his work; he did not guess, he 
saw its future. He knew he could not do it alone; he must have col- 
laborators. 

In 1849, from among his boys he picked out some young apprentices 
who looked promising, gave them intensive courses in various branches, 
and sent them to the University of Turin. Alas, when their education 
was complete they deserted him. This happened four or five times. 
As if this were just in the course of events, he tried once more in 1854. 
This time he was successful. In the noie-book of one of these early 
companions we read: 

“On January 26, 1854, we met in Don Bosco’s room. Besides Don 
Bosco there were present, Cagliero, Rochatti, Artiglia and Rua. It was 
proposed that we should begin, with the Lord’s help, a time for the 
exercise of practical charity towards our neighbor. At the end of 
that period we might bind ourselves with a promise, and later on this 
promise might be changed to a vow. From that evening the name of 
Salesians was given to all those who adopted this kind of apostolate. 

Why Salesians? Because Don Bosco wanted his followers, in all 
their works and ways to be permeated with that spirit of gentleness and 
patience and charity which characterized St. Francis de Sales. In the 
course of time the little society was consolidated, and finally approved 
by the Holy See,—but only after harassing troubles. 
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Thus again one of St. John Bosco’s works began casually, we 
might say, and in so small a way that no one would ever have dreamed 
of the results. Again he was satisfied to do the best he could, without 
waiting till it could be done perfectly. Twenty years later, in 1875, 
when the Society was finally approved, Don Bosco said: 


“Are there any of you who still remember their first days at the 
Oratory? How many things, little by little and insensibly, have gone 
on growing stronger and better! Then Don Bosco was all alone, or 
nearly so . . . In the house all was not ideal. There was more than 
one upset. There were squabbles among the clerics who could not 
agree on how good was to be done . . . Some did not manage to get up 
in the morning . . . others did not go down to take their classees .. . 
others never did any spiritual reading or meditation . . . I noticed these 
irregularities; from time to time I gave a warning here or there, but 
most of the time I just let things be, for there was no sin against God 
. . . And then a wind of independence was blowing everywhere which 
made it difficult to exercise command . . . But I found so many good 
qualities in these young clerics . . . I used to think: when the first fire 
of youth has died away, they will be invaluable helpers. And I was not 
mistaken. The best of the Salesians have come from those early bands ; 
but if I had then tried to set restraints upon their exhuberance they 
would have left me in the lurch. If I had presumed to get perfection, 
I should have achieved little or nothing.” 

With time he gave his young Congregation a rule. For this pur- 
pose, he looked over the rules of various orders,—he sought counsel 
from experienced men,—he considered his daily experience of twenty 
years. He let them live rules before he wrote them. By 1857 the first 
draft was complete. In 1859 they received the first approbation and 
the Society of the Salesians was officially formed. When they took 
their first vows, the Saint addressed his sons as follows: 

“My children, we are living in disturbed times and it looks like 
madness to be founding a new religious congregation at the very hour 
when the world and hell are doing their utmost to destroy those now 
in existence. But fear not. I am not relying on probabilities, but upon 
certainties: God is blessing our endeavor and His will is that it shall 
goon. What has‘not been done to thwart our designs? What has it all 
amounted to? Nothing at all. That is indeed one reason for trusting 
in the future. But I have others and yet sounder ones. The principal 
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one is that we are seeking for nothing but the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Who knows but that heaven wills to make use of 
this humble congregation to achieve great things in the Church of 
God? Who knows but that in twenty-five or thirty years, our little 
nucleus, with the Lord’s blessing will go out into the whole world and 
become an army of over a thousand religious ?” 

The prophecy was more than fulfilled. In 1863, the Salesians num- 
bered 39; in 1864, 61; in 1874, 320; in 1888, at Don Bosco’s death,— 
768; in 1910, 3,996; and in 1932, about 8,500. Father John Francesia, 
the last survivor of those first disciples, died in January 1930, at the 
age of 92. He had lived to see the Founder’s words more than realized. 

To found a congregation is no small work. St. John Bosco him- 
self said: “If knowing what I know I had to start anew all the work 
that the foundation of the Society cost me, and to endure all the toil it 
entailed upon me, I don’t know if I should have the courage to do it.” 


And still, in 1872, he laid the foundation of a second congregation, 
one of women, whom he wished to become the teachers of young girls, 
especially those of the poorer and working classes. He called it: The 
Daughters of Mary, Help of Christians. He started with fifteen girls; 
now there are more than six thousand professed Sisters. Then they 
had only one house; now they have about five hundred. 


A few years later, to help this twofold army of teachers in their 
enterprises, the Saint founded, in 1876, a very modern Third Order: 
The Union of Salesian Co-operators. It was not called a third order 
nor confraternity; it aimed at the moral salvation of the children of 
the people. Seeing the great need of the children of Turin, and real- 
izing the inability of his little group of clerics to cope with the situa- 
tion, he appealed to the laity. 

“Will not you too,” he pleaded, “come to my assistance? See, there 
is no want of work. There is enough for all tastes and all talents. 
You are God’s spoilt children; your spare time, your education, your 
many capacities, your zeal, your wealth,—won’t you by way of gratitude 
give them to the Lord in the person of these poor unfortunate?” 

They responded nobly. They helped at everything: evening lessons, 
superintendence in the chapel, preparation for first Communion, looking 
for jobs for the unemployed, visiting the apprentices in the work- 
yards, rehearsals at the little theater, gathering together the slack and 
abandoned for services on Sundays,—and what not. Women came 
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to make shirts, mend trousers, wash and iron, teach the boys to wash 
their faces and comb their hair,—for these lads were so ragged, so 
squalid, so illiterate! These devoted co-operators also served as con- 
tacts to reach which the priests could not reach. 

With the same directness and one might say non-chalance with 
which he built his three societies, Fathers, Sisters and Lay Co-operators, 
he also approached the building of churches. Funds were seldom at 
hand and never adequate; yet always, in the nick of time, they flowed 
in. And Don Bosco took it as a matter of course. 

And well he might. The supernatural was interwoven with the 
natural in his life like warp and woof. Prophecy and miracle, con- 
quering personality and incessant work combine to do the tremendous 
things he accomplished. 

(To be continued.) 


WORK 

In the Little Flowers of St. Francis the story is told of a good 
hermit known as Brother John, who came to forget that all labor is one 
kind of prayer. when done for God’s sake, and who, because the angels 
do not work, finally persuaded himself that in order to be like them he 
must be idle. He strolled about the forest or sat in his cell, as free from 
care as the birds, while the people who knew him as a holy man, brought 
him food and asked his prayers in return. 

At the end of the week he found this want of occupation, so agree- 
able at first, rather wearisome, and thought that, to vary the monotony, 
he would pay a visit to another hermit, Brother Francis. So he wan- 
dered to his friend’s cell and knocked. 

“Who is there?” came the question. 

“Brother John,” was the answer. 

“Oh, no; that cannot be. He became too holy and high-minded to 
work. I think he has gone away to try and be like an angel.” 

Brother John kept on knocking. “It is I, Brother John,” he in- 
sisted. “It is not pleasant to be idle; I have tried it a week, and want 
to go to work again. I think even the angels themselves must be occupied 
at something, or they could not be happy.” 

Then Brother Francis opened the door, saying with a smile: 

“If you were an angel, you could enter without permission, but you 
seem to be still a man; and the quicker you go to work and earn your 
bread, the better.” 
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Catholic Action in Portugal 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS GIVEN BY THE HIERARCHY OF 
PORTUGAL IN NOVEMBER, 1933 
R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


1. Catholic Action in Portugal is made up of a federation of the organizations 
of the Portuguese Catholic laity, which, in collaboration with the, hierarchy, pro- 
ahr pose as their object the spread, the actuation, and the defense 
Organization of Catholic principles in the life of individuals, of families, 
The Bases of the : 
and of society at large. 

2. Catholic Action in Portugal considers the following postulates as the prin- 
ciples of its organization: 

a. Coordination and cooperation of all Catholic societies and enterprises on a 
single national plan, for the purpose of realizing Catholic unity with a view 
to the Christian restoration of society; 

b. Division of the essential organizations of Catholic Action in Portugal accord- 
ing to age, sex, and profession; 

c. A hierarchical system of parish and diocese as the normal basis for co- 
operation with the hierarchy ; 

d. Autonomy of the individual Catholic organizations according to their re- 
spective rules and regulations as regards their particular ends. 

3. Catholic Action in Portugal will function outside of and above all political 
parties and activities, without at the same time failing to vindicate and defend the 
freedom of the Church. All Catholics, regardless of their political ideas, may 
enter the organizations of Catholic Action. 

4. Catholic Action in Portugal, which will exercise its activity in complete and 
direct dependence on the supervision of the hierarchy, functions under the supreme 
direction and supervision of the hierarchy of Portugal, which, for the more effi- 
cient exercise of its powers, delegates them to His Eminence, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Lisbon. 

5. Catholics of Portugal participate in Portuguese Catholic 
action by inscribing themselves in one of the following national 
organizations, the statutes of which will be published in due time: 

a. League of the Men of Catholic Action 

b. Association of Catholic Young Men 

c. League of the Women of Catholic Action 

d. Association of Catholic Young Women 
The organizing of children must also be promoted, so that they may take 

their place in the ranks of Catholic Action. 

Each of the four organizations above mentioned may comprise various associa- 
tions which have some of the characteristics indicated in article 2, and especially 
those referred to in b. and c. 

Only those Catholics who are inscribed in one of the four above named national 
organizations are considered as having all the rights of an active member of the 
Catholic Action of Portugal. 

For the purpose of coordinating the activities of the League of the Women of 
Catholic Action and of the Association of Catholic Young Women, and of all the 
other Catholic women’s associations and good works, the Women’s Catholic Union 
may be formed, which will be governed by special statutes. 


The National 
Organizations 
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In the parish, the diocese, and the nation, each of the essential organizations of 
Catholic Action will have its own officers, named according to its statutes, and 
each having a special Spiritual Director. 

The Presidents will be chosen and named, as far as possible, by the competent 
ecclesiastical authority. 

6. The organs of coordination and direction for the general ends of the Cath- 
olic Action of Portugal will be a Central Conference of Catholic Action for the 
nation; a Diocesan Conference for the dioceses; and a Parish Council for the 
parishes. 

The Central Conference, under the complete and direct control of the hierarchy, 
is the executive board of coordination and direction for Catholic Action in its 
entirety, and represents all the organized Catholics of Portugal. It will consist of 
a Spiritual Director and a President named by the Episcopate, of a Secretary 
General and a Treasurer named by the Episcopate on the recommendation of the 
Presidential Board, and of the Presidents General of the four national organiza- 
tions. 

The Spiritual Director of the Central Conference will be a Bishop designated 
by the Episcopate. 

Besides the Central Secretariat, the Central Conference will organize the 
Secretariats, Commissions, and Boards of service which will be deemed opportune. 

The Diocesan Conference, under the complete and direct control of the Ordi- 
nary of the Diocese, represents and directs all the Catholic Action of the diocese, 
in harmony with the dispositions of its rules and regulations, and the general 
directions given by the Central Conference. It consists of a Spiritual Director 
and a President, named by the Bishop, of a Secretary and a Treasurer proposed 
by the Presidential Board and approved by the Bishop, and of the diocesan Presi- 
dents of the four national organizations. 

The Parish Council represents Catholic Action in the parish, and consists of a 
Spiritual Director, who will be the Pastor, of a President proposed by the Pastor 
and confirmed by the Bishop of the diocese, of the Presidents of the Catholic Action 
societies in the parish, and of a Secretary and a Treasurer. In parishes where 
there are no Catholic Action societies, the Parish Council will be made up of a 
group of parishioners chosen by the Pastor, and will have the character of a 
board for the promotion of Catholic Action in the parish. 

The Central Conference will be located in Lisbon, and the Diocesan Confer- 
ences in the respective episcopal cities. The term of office of each of the directive 
boards is three years, and the members may be confirmed in their charge. 

7. Catholic works and societies which have an educational or pious object; 
those which promote good literature, or social action, or mutual aid and beneficent 
purposes, must also enter into close collaboration with Catholic Action for the 
actuation of a unified plan of Christian restoration. For this purpose, the necessary 
secretariats will be formed. 

8. Catholic Action in Portugal places itself under the protection of Christ the 
King and of Our Lady of Fatima. The day of the feast of Christ the King will 
be par excellence “Catholic Action Day.” 

9. For the gathering of the funds necessary to the attainment of its ends, the 
Central Conference a. will establish a committee which will seek to secure a per- 
manent and methodical general collection among the Catholics of every class and 
condition; b. will ordain that every local organization contribute to the Diocesan 
Conference, and through the Diocesan Conference to the Central Conference, a 
certain tax determined according to the dues of each member. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


GLeoLree 


THE SILENT MISSIONER 

In his book “Turning to God,” Father Betowski relates that years 
ago there was not a single Catholic living in Newton Grove, North 
Carolina. However, in the village there was a devout physician named 
John Monk. 

One day there fell into the hands of this physician a crumpled copy 
of a Catholic paper that contained a copy of a sermon preached at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. He read it carefully, and being greatly 
impressed, he wrote for further information, addressing his letter as 
follows: 

“To any Catholic priest or bishop in Wilmington, North Carolina.” 

The letter was delivered to the then young Bishop Gibbons, who 
sent a special representative to interview the physician. The result was 
that not only the enquirer entered the Church, but others soon followed 
in his steps. Finally in Newton Grove, where originally there were no 
Catholics, over-1,000 souls professed the Faith. 

Today, if you visit the Churchyard there where the mortal remains 
of 300 of these converts are buried, you will find among the markers 
one modestly inscribed as follows: 

“John Monk, M.D., the Benjamin of the flock, and under God, the 
founder of this Catholic mission.” 


THE TOUCH OF GRACE 
Caesar de Bus, an officer of the French army, was the son of a 
wealthy gentleman. He lived a gay, dissipated life and cared little for 
the things of religion. However, sometimes he did take it into his head 
to go to a nearby church and, kneeling in a far corner where no one 
would recognize him, spend a short time in prayer. That proved his 
salvation. 





One day, as the priest on his way to a sick person came down from 
the altar with the Blessed Sacrament, he looked about for someone to 
accompany him with a lighted candle, as was the custom in those days. 
Spying an officer in the corner, he handed him the candle, saying: 

“Come, today you will serve the Most High, hidden in the Adorable 
Sacrament of the Altar.” 
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The man was taken by surprise, and hardly knew whether to go or 
to refuse. Human respect took hold of him. Well known as he was, 
he shrank from being seen on the streets, dressed in his gay uniform 
and plumed helmet. 

However, the grace of God triumphed in his heart; it was the turn- 
ing point of his life. Raising his eyes to heaven, he took the candle, 
bowed deeply before the Blessed Sacrament, and with eyes downcast 
followed the priest outside. 

The publicity he feared awaited him. Soon the whole town was 
talking. His associates laughed and ridiculed, but it made no differ- 
ence to him. His life henceforth was one long striving towards the 
goal of Christian perfection. Later he became a priest and founded 
- the Order of “Fathers Teachers of Christian Doctrine.” He died in 
the year 1607.—Golden Sands. 


MOTHERLESS 

An old German periodical relates a pleasant anecdote of the cele- 
brated German Jesuit, Father Roh. 

He was once accosted in Hamburg by a Protestant preacher of his 
acquaintance, who asked him: 

“How is it, Father, that Catholics in general are more cheerful than 
Protestants ?” 

“Ah!” replied the Jesuit, who was never at a loss for an answer, 
“T will tell you why, Herr Pastor. When the mother of a family is 
still living, the children are usually in good spirits; but when she is 
dead, they are inclined to mope around sadly. So it is with you Protes- 
tants. You have no mother, since your Reformers have done away with 
the devotion ofthe Blessed Virgin ; but we Catholics have still a Mother, 
and therefore we are cheerful.” 


THE ROSARY 

“T have no heart,” recently asserted a Presbyterian minister of 
Brooklyn, “for an attempt to depreciate what any of our Catholic 
symbolism means to a devout worshipper. The candles and the beads, 
and all the rest—to some people they are ends in themselves, and in so 
far as they are that, they are evil—for others I am persuaded they are 
symbols which lead on to the higher life with God. 

“And I never enter a Catholic Church nor see a rosary without 
thinking that somehow we must find the equivalent or we shall suffer 
from the abstractness and therefore the impotence of our faith.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





THE NOBILITY OF WORK 


In his address to a pilgrimage of 400 unemployed men from England 
and Ireland, whose journey to Rome was financed by public subscrip- 
tion, the Holy Father spoke as follows: 

“Our Redeemer entered this world in the guise of a humble worker, 
a son of labor, and destined to become a workman Himself. When, 
moreover, He presented Himself to the world to begin His public life, 
His Divine Apostolate, He was called the carpenter’s son, the work- 
man’s son. 

“All that indicates clearly enough the place that workers occupy in 
the Redemption, and in the Heart of the Redeemer. Jesus, coming into 
the world, took His place among them; this is the truth, and work that 
has now become your tribulation on account of its cessation, has been — 
let us not forget — raised to a sublime and supreme height: the height 
of God Himself, because it became the work of a Man-God, a thing of 
God; herein is to be found not only the exaltation of work, but its 
very godliness. . . . | 

“Most heartily then, does the Holy Father congratulate you, beloved 
sons, pilgrims in Rome; he wishes now to add a word to you in your 
quality of workmen pilgrims, of workers without work; to whom work 
is wanting, or hindered or suspended. 

“This is a great tribulation: the Vicar of Christ knows it, and he 
shares it with you, just as a father participates in all the pains and 
tribulations of his children. ‘Great tribulation,’ yet Divine Providence 
has permitted it, especially in your regard, so faithful to the religion of 
your fathers, for nothing else but for your good. It is certainly a good 
for many to be able to appreciate work much more than they ever did 
before: we have in Italy a proverb which points out that a treasure is 
more greatly esteemed when we are deprived of it... . 

“But there is besides an appreciation much more elevated . . . to 
these workless Divine Providence now gives the possibility of engag- 
ing in a sublime spiritual work of which you have had a sample in this 
holy pilgrimage — source and center of the greatest graces, of life more 
fervent and edifying — splendid sample of true nourishment and in- 
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crease of Christian spirituality, of true abundance of spiritual treasures 
and inestimable blessings. . . .” 


BULWARK OF LAW AND ORDER 
At a reception held for the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic 


Delegate to the United States, in the Cleveland Stadium where an 
immense crowd had gathered, Governor George White of Ohio thus 
greeted His Excellency: 

“The significance of your presence is a healthy sign of the state of 
our nation. You represent by your attendance a formidable force in 
the stabilization of our beloved country. Indeed, I take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the Catholic Church as one of our great bulwarks 
of law and order. 

“The Catholic Church has for 2,000 years waged a war against the 
enemies of the teaching of Christ. The Catholic Church, in placing 
upon the conscience of each one of its members the responsibility of 
saving his soul, has made itself an impregnable wall against practices 
and doctrines which are not only in violation of the law of our land, 
but are menaces to our peace as citizens of this great nation. 

“I commend your Church for this service. It is a consolation to 
a public official to know that so large a part of those under his jurisdic- 
tion can be depended on to consider the rights of his neighbor, and who 
understand that, in violating rights of his fellows, they not only break 
a man-made law but the law of God, and stand in direct disobedience 
to their Church. 

“T charge you, then, my fellow citizens to continue your fight for 
God and for the things of God. Let not communistic teachings and 
personal moral lassitude prevail. Your Church has commended you to 
combat them. In obeying that command, which has been a matter of 
conscience for you, you not only follow the banner of Christ, but up- 
hold that Star Spangled Banner which represents the principles of our 
nation.” 


CORRUPT “CATHOLIC” POLITICIANS 
In a recent address to a convention of the Catholic Order of For- 
esters, in Boston, Cardinal O’Connell did not mince words when he 
approached the topic of the corrupt politician who calls himself a Cath- 
olic. Most of us know the type that the Cardinal had in mind. He 
goes to the Catholic Church, when he goes at all; he is on hand at 
Catholic rallies and conventions; perhaps his name is often seen at the 
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head of lists of donors to Catholic causes; yet it is common knowledge 
that he is in on whatever graft there is to be had from the manipulations 
of public office. 

“Are our Catholic politicians,” asks the Cardinal, “free of the cor- 
ruption that is responsible for the bribery and graft that are making 
the law a mockery today ? 

“T have a right to ask the question. Remember that the Catholic 
Church in the United States is on trial before the whole world. It has 
found here a liberty it never had before. There is the most perfect 
freedom for the church to grow and prosper and for its sons and 
daughters to flourish in the highest kind of morality in a civilization 
such as the world never before has seen... . 

“Whose fault is it, then, if by our votes those put into places of 
public trust find in it only a private advantage? How long will the 
citizenship of this country honor the Catholic Church or us Catholics 
if they lay the blame for that sort of thing at our doors and point the 
finger and say, ‘You are the ones who are most guilty?’ 

“I rid myself of that obligation here today. I do not find it re- 
quires any courage to speak of the things which are truthful, and I 
repeat without a doubt or a question, since the Catholic Church is 
acknowledged to be the bulwark in these times against the biggest of 
its foes, that any Catholic who enters public life and ceases to find in 
his public service only the desire to conserve and to build up the Union, 
and the republic and the country—and I say it as loud as I can—that 
man is false to his religion, no matter who he is. 

“Therefore, let us hear no more about this complaining that the 
Catholic Church has nothing to say on this subject or seems to be 
quite indifferent to it, or at least allows it to pass. We do not allow 
it to pass. We refuse to share any of the blame.” 


CATHOLIC MANHOOD 
In an interview with Vincent de Paul Fitzpatrick, published in the 


New York Catholic News, Henry “Zeke” Bonura, sensational young 
first baseman of the Chicago White Sox, speaks as follows of his mode 
of life: 

“T was taught by my parents that my Catholic religion is my greatest 
treasure. By word and example they taught my two sisters and myself 
to live our Faith. I may say, I hope without playing the grandstand, 
that I have never missed Mass on Sunday or a Holy Day of Obligation 
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and I never have missed going to Communion at least once a week. I 
take no credit for that. It is the only thing for me to do. My parents 
and my teachers taught me to live as a Catholic. By the way, my 
parents always have Catholic papers and magazines in their home. I 
am a member of the Holy Name Society of my home parish in New 
Orleans and I am a Knight of Columbus. 

“My parents and my teachers taught me to avoid pitfalls and to live 
decently. I generally go to bed at 10 o’clock at night. Early retiring 
helps me to keep fit. I seldom go to the movies — for two reasons. 
Movies hurt your eyes and many of them are not fit to see. If the kids 
would stay away from movies more they would save their eyes and help 
themselves spiritually. I do not want to be considered a prude — nor 
do I want to preach. However, I feel it is only right for me to say 
what I believe. Major league ball players in the vast majority of cases 
live decent lives. Hard drinkers and wastrels are not wanted. . . .” 

Bonura is a graduate of St. Leo’s parochial school in New Orleans, 


St. Stanislaus College, Bay St. Louis, and Loyola University, New 
Orleans. 


THIS MOVIE CAMPAIGN 
The campaign for decency and for the natural law is now in full 
swing, and papers, Catholic and otherwise, have commented favorably 
on the effort to bring Hollywood back to morality. Promises had been 
given and scraped without any further ado; promises were renewed 
and allowed to lie fallow. The vigorous effort that at present holds the 
attention of the nation, and is becoming worldwide, is the only alterna- 
tive left. All people who value decency will agree with the principle 
of action that is laid down: Do not patronize a movie that is in any 
way objectionable. But the trouble is that many know a film to be 
objectionable only after they have viewed it. To offset this danger, 
“White lists” have been compiled and are being compiled and kept up 
to date. The Queen’s Work of St. Louis, the New World of Chicago, 
the Pittsburgh Catholic, the True Voice of Omaha, and many other 
publications are endeavoring to furnish this information to the Catholic 
public. Recently the Pittsburgh Catholic published a list of objection- 
able films available up to July 5. For the convenience of our readers 
we append this list: 
Affairs of a Gentleman ; All Men are Enemies; All of Me; Black 
Cat; Blood Money; Born to be Bad; Bride of Samoa; Call It Luck; 
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Cross Country Cruise; Dark Hazard; Design for Living; Dr. 
Monica; Eight Girls in a Boat; Ever Since Eve; Eskimo; Finish- 
ing School; Fog over Frisco; Gambling Lady ; George White’s Scan- 
dals; The Ghoul; Glamour; Good Dame; The Great Flirtation; 
Guilty Parents; He was Her Man; House of Mystery; Hips, Hips, 
Hooray ; I Can’t Escape; I Hate Women; I’ve Got Your Number; 
The Key; Kiss and Make Up; Laughing Boy; Let’s Be Ritzy; Let’s 
Try Again; Little Man, What Now? The Love Captive; Manhattan 
Melodrama; Many Happy Returns; Marriage on Approval; Merry 
Wives of Reno; Monte Carlo Nights; Most Precious Thing in Life; 
Murder at the Vanities; Murder on the Blackboard; Nana; No 
Ransom; Now I’ll Tell; Queen Christina; Registered Nurse; Rip- 
tide; Roman Scandals; Sadie McKee; Sisters Under the Skin; 
Smarty; Springtime for Henry; Streets of Sorrow; Strictly Dyna- 
mite; Such Women are Dangerous; Tarzan and His Mate; This 
Man is Mine; The Trumpet Blows; Twentieth Century ; Twin Hus- 
bands; Uncertain Lady; Vergie Winters; We’re Not Dressing; 
Wharf Angel; What Price Decency? Where Sinners Meet. 


Check this list against the Moving Picture Directories found in your 
daily papers. If you were to take up the Chicago Daily Tribune for 
July 20 and begin to check off the objectionable films listed, you would 
find that out of 115 theaters listed, a few shy of fifty are screening 
objectionable films! Or you might take up the Milwaukee Sentinel for 
the same day and find that out of 31 theaters listed 9 of them are show- 
ing objectionable films. The daily papers are therefore no guide for 
those who take their own morality and the moral education of their 
children seriously. 


Let us stand solid for this crusade of decency, which is striking the 
offenders at their most vulnerable spot — the box office. Latest reports 
as noted in Variety, the New York, radio, screen and stage publication, 
tell us that in the past six weeks the national film attendance has fallen 
off slightly over 15,000,000 paid admissions weekly. The causes are 
listed; the hot weather, higher consumer prices under the NRA, but 
principally the crusade against indecent films. Hollywood promises re- 
form, but the public has lost faith in such promises, and is now en- 
deavoring to do its own cleaning. 


Have you joined this effort of Catholic Action? 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


HOW TO MAKE MEDITATION 

For meditation, one should 
choose as subject matter some- 
thing that appeals to 
him; and then, when 
he comes upon a 
thought which actually arouses his 
affections, he should pause, leave 
off meditating, and devote his at- 
tention to making “acts,” or to 
praying, or to taking resolutions. 

First, 1 say, making “acts” ; that 
is, of humility, gratitude, faith, 
hope, and above all, repeated acts 
of contrition, love of God, with the 
total offering of himself to God, 
and total resignation to His holy 
will, striving to repeat especially 
that act to which the soul finds 
itself most inclined. 

Secondly, “praying” : — because 
everything good that we can hope 
for depends on our praying. As 
St. Augustine says: “Almighty 
God usually does not give His 
graces, and especially the grace of 
perseverence, except through the 
means of prayer. “Our Lord has 
told us: “Ask and you shall re- 
ceive,” thus, says St. Theresa, if 
we fail to ask, we shall fail to re- 
ceive. So if we wish to save our 
souls, we must pray always, and 
above all seek these two graces: 
perseverence and the love of God. 
And certainly there is no better 
time to pray than the time of 
meditation. If we fail to make 
meditation, we shall not pray 
much, because we shall not be led 
to think of the graces we need, and 
the necessity of prayer; and there- 
fore, if we fail to make meditation, 
we shall find it hard to remain in 
the grace of God. 

Thirdly, “taking resolutions”: 


From “Praxis 
Confessarii” 


so that the meditation will not re- 
main fruitless, and so that the soul 
may put into practice the lights it 
has received in meditation. Hence, 
as St. Francis de Sales says, no 
meditation should close without 
some particular resolution, such as 
to avoid some more or less fre- 
quent defect, or to practice some 
virtue in which one sees himself 
to be weak. 


VALUE OF OBEDIENCE 

It is a mistake to think that any 
other good work can be better than 
what is imposed on 
us by obedience. St. 
Francis de Sales 
says: “To leave an 
occupation that was given by 
obedience, so as to unite oneself 
to God by prayer, or reading, or 
recollection, would be to remove 
oneself from God and unite one- 
self to self love.” . The 
Blessed Virgin revealed to St. 
Bridget that a soul has a twofold 
gain in omitting a mortification 
through obedience: she gains the 
merit of the mortification, since 
she is willing to perform it; and 
she obtains the merit of obedience, 
by which she omits the mortifica- 
tion. 


From “Practice 
of the Love of 
Jesus Christ” 


we 

When you are in a state of 
desolation, why are you inclined 
to entertain the suspicion that God 
hates you? You ought not to 
grieve, but rather to be consoled, 
by seeing that God is dealing with 
you as He deals with the souls 
most dear to Himself. And how 
has He not dealt with His own 
Son, of Whom it is written in 
Holy Scripture: The Lord was 
pleased to bruise Him in infirmity. 
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Book Reviews 








ASCETICISM 

I Pray. A New and Complete Prayer- 
book Prepared Especially for the Young. 
Edited by Sister M. Alphonsus, O.S.U. 
Published by Benziger Bros. 

A neat little prayer-book is this, one of 
whose features is the inclusion of colored 
pictures for the various parts of Mass 
and for each of the Stations of the Cross. 
It conforms with the aims of the Liturgi- 
cal Movement by using prayers culled 
from the Missal and appropriately adapt- 
ed to the child’s mind-——-and by giving 
drawings of the various vestments and 
instruments used at Mass. Most of the 
standard Catholic prayers are also con- 
tained in the book. 


Tips on Temptation. By Benjamin R. 
Fulkerson, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work Press, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price, 5 cents. A dialogue 
between a Jesuit scholastic and an 
American youth brings out the doctrine 
on bad thoughts,— when they are sin- 
ful and how they may be avoided and 
overcome. 


The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and the Psalter of Our Lady. By St. 
Bonaventure. Translated into English by 
Sister Mary Emmanuel, 0.S.B. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
Price, net, $2.00. 

This is a worthy book. Any book 
about the Blessed Mother, if well done, 
is most welcome. This has the special 
recommendations of the scholarship and 
piety of St. Bonaventure. Its major part 
is an exquisite commentary on the first 
part of the Hail Mary. The ardent piety 
of St. Bonaventure is evident in the 
translation as it is in the original. 

The Mirror could be used not only for 
private reading and meditation but also 
for public readings and meditations and 
services in church, perhaps for the May 
devotions. All the chapters except two 
or three are short enough for such use; 
and the long chapters could be easily 
divided into two or three readings. 

Since the Psalms of St. Bonaventure 
are contained in many prayer books, we 
are more familiar with them than with 
the Mirror. It was well to include them 


in this volume, but we believe they might 
have been better printed in other than 
Psalm form.—E. A. M. 

The Franciscan Herald Press of 1434 
W. 5ist st., Chicago, Ill., has sent out a 
bulletin giving correct information re- 
garding Franciscan affairs that have been 
more or less misrepresented in recent 
well-known books. 

Of “A Watch in the Night,” the April 
selection of the Catholic Book of the 
Month Ciub, and a widely read novel 
by Helen C. White of the University 
of Wisconsin, the bulletin announces that 
while the book is a vivid portrayal of 
life and times in the Franciscan order 
during the days of Jacopone di Todi, is 
far from accurate in historic and institu- 
tional detail and in the portrayal of the 
spirit prevalent among the early friars. 
“Every page shows,” says the bulletin, 
“alongside of shrewd analysis of the spirit 
and detail of Franciscan life at the time, 
a just as serious malappreciation of 
both.” 

Of “The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” translated by Sister Mary 
Emmanuel from the Latin, the bulletin 
announces that the original work is 
wrongly accredited to St. Bonaventure — 
that the Franciscan School of Quarecchi 
definitely established the authorship of 
the work as belonging to Conrad of 
Saxony, a friar minor. The book has 
been a favorite devotional work since the 
13th century, and will be welcomed by 
all lovers of the Blessed Mother. Sister 
Emmanuel’s translation is published by 
B. Herder, St. Louis, and sells for $2.00. 

RELIGION 

Catholic Chivalry, by Augustine Stu- 
deny, O.S.B. Summer Religion, by Ed- 
ward Lodge Curran. International Cath- 
olic Truth Society, 407 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 10c per single copy; 
$4.00 per hundred, $2.25 per 50; postage 
extra. Catholic Chivalry is the story 
of a lovers’ misunderstanding, brought 
to a happy conclusion by a wise mother 
and father. The interesting dialogue 
brings out clearly and without harshness 
the Catholic doctrine on purity and com- 
pany keeping for young people. In 
“Summer Religion”, Dr. Curran begins 
by explaining the Church’s attitude to- 
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wards recreation: that she is the “only 
teaching force in the world today insist- 
ing that when God created the earth, He 
made it the playground of humanity, and 
that when God created man He endowed 
Him with a state of natural and super- 
natural happiness.” He then goes on to 
give the meaning of original sin and 
God’s curse on mankind, and to show 
that the Church still seeks both the spirit- 
ual and material happiness of men: and 
concludes by showing that while recrea- 
tion is permissible and necessary, the laws 
of God are not to be forgotten even dur- 
ing vacation, 


FICTION 


Maureen O’Day at Glengarif. By Ruth 
Irma Low. Published by Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York. 132 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Maureen and Betty, two orphan chil- 
dren whose parents “went to heaven to 
live,” as they sweetly put it, are the big 
heroines of this story. Maureen is only 
fourteen at the end of the story,—so 
you will understand that “big”. But I 
am quite sure that every youngster will 
like Maureen and will be glad to live 
through her plans and adventures with 
her.—A, T. Z. 


SERMONS 


Five Minute Sermons. Third Series. 
By Rev. J. Elliott Ross. Published by B. 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 162 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

Sermon books are very numerous; but 
if we are to judge by the admissions of 
priests, the number of those that are of 
special help is very small. Perhaps they 
are of more service than priests realize. 
They may not offer ready to hand ser- 
mons for preaching; but they supply sug- 
gestions and stimulate reflection. That 
ought to be the service of a sermon book. 

Father Ross’ book, it seems to me, will 
fulfil this purpose. And that for several 
reasons, First of all the sermons are 
very short so that ideas and arguments 
can only be suggested, not developed. 
Secondly because the sermons are emi- 
nently modern in theme and color, deal- 
ing often with such subjects as the de- 
pression, its causes and cure, —the lib- 
erty to drink,— unrighteous political 
practices, — even the space-time theory 
and our ideas about God. Thirdly, be- 
cause they lay a very pointed finger 
on problems of daily life: marriage, ir- 
reverent language, true devotion, liturgy, 
false ideas about Catholic practices, 
Catholic magazines, and so on. And last- 
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ly because the sermons are very personal: 
Father Ross expresses his own opinions 
on ta ag questions very clearly and 
neatly. —-A. T. Z. 


PAMPHLETS 

From Our Sunday Visitor Press, at 
Huntington, Indiana, the following 
pamphlets have been received. The price 
of each is 10 cents, five for 25 cents. 

Courtship and Marriage. By Rev. John 
A. O’Brien, Ph.D., Chaplain of the Cath- 
olic Students at the University of Illinois. 

For the benefit of non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics, Father O’Brien outlines 
the common sense principles that should 
rule couples contemplating marriage. The 
pamphlet is written purposely from a 
natural point of view, because many of 
the prerequisites for a happy marriage 
must be viewed in that light. These prin- 
ciples are important, but not exclusive in 
the sense that even these precautions will 
not insure a happy marriage unless there 
is an accompanying recognition of the 
supernatural truths pertaining to life and 
marriage. 

Catholic Marriage: How Achieve It? 
By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 

What steps need to be taken in organ- 
izing a more vigorous Catholic social life, 
in the interest of promoting Catholic mar- 
riages and preventing mixed marriages, is 
the subject of this pamphlet. Not all will 
agree with the author that coeducation 
justifies itself simply because of its rela- 
tion to this end; many recent authorita- 
tive views of this modern experiment in 
mixed education see in it little but grief. 
Whether the hope that it will at least 
promote Catholic marriages to an extent 
outweighing its inherent evils, is a ques- 
tion. As to social life in parishes and 
“Sociability” among lay-folk, the pamph- 
let gives timely and valuable recommen- 
dations. 

Marriage: Why Indissoluble? By the 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 

The Christian institution of marriage 
as an indissoluble Sacramental union is 
shown here on the basis of the precept 
of Christ against divorce. The argument 
from the natural law is offered as merely 
confirmatory of the Christian precept, 
whereas it is really the basis for the pre- 
cept, and to the modern mind might 
often carry more weight than the words 
of Christ, or better, it might lead to an 
acceptation of the words of Christ.— 
D. F. M. 
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®, Catholic Events P4 


Persons: 


Most Honorable Brother Junien Victor was elected Superior General of the 
Xaverian Brothers at a General Chapter held on June 17 in the Belgian mother- 
house. Brother Junien was born in France in 1864 arid became assistant Superior 
General in 1923. The Xaverian Brothers have a membership of 18,850 taking care 
of 314,436 students. In the United States the Brothers have 98 houses with 1,397 
professed Brothers teaching 30,284 pupils in 141 schools. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday, the noted historian of American Catholic 
history, celebrated his silver sacerdotal jubilee on July 11. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen 
was made Papal Chamberlain with the title of Very Reverend Monsignor. Msgr. 
Sheen is a native of Illinois and a priest of the Peoria diocese, having been or- 
dained in 1919. 

Miss Clara Mulholland, for over a half century a valued contributor to Cath- 
olic fiction, died at Littlehampton, England, recently. She was the daughter of 
Dr. J. S. Mulholland of Belfast, and the last of the three highly gifted sisters. 
She was a poetess oi exquisite charm and a gifted novelist. 


His Eminence Frencis Cardinal Bourne, fourth archbishop of Westminster, 
celebrated his sacerdotal golden jubilee on June 18. He is the only Westminster 
Ordinary to reach that privilege. On his jubilee day he paid a visit to the church 
where 73 years before he was baptized. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, Director of the Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and Dean of the School of Sacred Sciences 
at the Catholic University of America, has accepted membership on the Industrial 
Appeals Board of the NRA. This Board was created by Administrator Johnson 
on July 14 to hear all complaints relative to the various codes, and is independent 
of all save the Administrator himself. Two other members of the Board will 
function with Msgr. Ryan, namely, Amos J. Peaslee and John S. Clement. 

Dr. Erich Klausener’s violent death and subsequent cremation by government 
orders has aroused considerable resentment in Catholic circles. Dr. Klausener 
was the head of the Catholic Action in Germany and a highly respected citizen. 
Current newspaper accounts described his death as suicide. This was branded 
as false by the German bishops and by the Osservatore Romano, which stated that 
the accompanying events of the Nazi “purge” were almost unbelievable. The 
same newspaper referring to the fact that a German professor of theology had 
pretended to affirm that the sterilization law can be applied in accordance with the 
Encyclical Casti Connubi has this to say: “We are authorized to state that such 
affirmation is false and unfounded.” 











Rev. Giuseppe Gianfranceschi, S. J., president of the Pontifical Academy of 
Science and Director of the Vatican City radio station, died of cancer on July 8. 
He was 59 years old, and although well known in the scientific world, yet he is 
best remembered by most as the chaplain of the Nobile North Pole Expedition 
of 1928, 

Rev. Leo M. Walsh, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Cincinnati, enjoys an 

















ares. 
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enviable distinction. In the beginning of July, the last white parishioner of Holy 
Trinity died, and the parish now is composed of colored Catholics — 1,300 of them, 
and every one of them is a personal convert of the pastor. In 16 years of his min- 
istry, Father Walsh has made 1,500 converts. 

Miss Deborah Kilmer, the only daughter of the poet Joyce Kilmer, who is 
popularly known as the author of “Trees,” took her final vows as a nun in St. 
Benedicts Convent, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Cardinal Van Rossum, late Prefect of the Propaganda and a member of the 
Redemptorist Congregation, was honored recently in Bois-le-Duc, Holland, when 
a statue to him was unveiled in Van Rossum square, near the Redemptorist 
monastery. 

Miss Edith Stein, Ph.D., well-known German philosopher and pupil of Edmund 
Husserl and a convert to Catholicism from Judaism, is now a member of the 
Carmelite community of Ludenthal near Cologne. Recently she published a Ger- 
man translation of St. Thomas’ Quaestiones Disputatae with a commentary, that 
has been recognized as an extraordinary piece of work. 

The great Madame Curie, co-discoverer of radium, who died a few weeks ago, 
was a Catholic. Just another answer to those who hold that religion and science 
must inevitably clash. 

Father Michael Karhaieten Jacobs, S.J., is the first Iroquois of the Mohawk 
tribe to reach the priesthood. He was ordained at Caughnawaga, Quebec, on July 
8 by the Most Rev. William T. Forbes, Archbishop of Ottawa. 

Timothy F. Walsh of the famous Maginnis and Walsh, architects, died on July 
10. He is the architect of many churches, schools and monasteries among which 
may be mentioned, the National Shrine at Washington, the Sulpician Seminary 
and St. Gabriel’s in Washington; the new St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore; 
buildings at Holy Cross and at Notre Dame; seminaries at Cincinnati, St. Paul, 
Maryknoll; churches in many dioceses and archdioceses of the United States. 
Mr. Walsh is a brother of Bishop Walsh of Maryknoll. 


Places: 

In Spain the Catholic revival is being felt all over the country. Last week the 
Parliament adjourned after having repealed several of the measures directed 
against the Church, At the instance of a Catholic, Gil Robles, a substantial sum 
was appropriated for the relief of the unemployed; negotiations are also under 
way in Rome for the formation of a concordat and the renewal of relations which 
had been suspended since the formation of the new republic. The Socialists who 
claim most of the credit for the creation of the Second Republic express regret 
that they did not crush the Church while they were in power, and are now dis- 
mayed by the widespread revival that began immediately after their defeat in last 
fall’s parliamentary elections. 

In Mexico General Lazaro Cardenas, president-elect, declares that the Church 
will have no influence over the schools and that the State will have complete con- 
trol over education. He also made known that the Socialist School as incorpo- 
rated in the six-year plan of the National Revolutionary Party is identified with 
the cultural work undertaken by the Revolution for the “emancipation of the 
laboring class.” He declared “laic education” as a triumph, and manifested sat- 
isfaction that the Catholic religion was no more the official religion of the country, 
and that there was now separation of Church and State. 
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Lucid 


A darkey minister noticed one Sun- 
day that Brother Mose Harrison was 
rocking back and forth in his pew while 
the sermon was going on, instead of rest- 
ing quiet as usual. After the service was 
over the minister asked Mose if he was 
sick. “No, I ain’t sick,” exclaimed Mose, 
“but dat good-fer-nuthin’ Jim Botts 
sold me a watch for a half a dollah an’ 
unlessen I rocks back an’ forth dataway 
dat watch stops.” 

% 


Sunday-school Teacher—Bobby, I 


want you to memorize today’s motto: 
“Jt is better to give than receive.” 
Bobby—I know it already. 
taught it to me. 
Teacher—How noble of your father! 
What profession is he in? 
Bobby—He’s a prize-fighter. 
* 


My dad 


“Honey, why, do you ’magine, did God 
make woman out o’ a man’s rib?” 
“Ah dunnoh, sweetheart; but, perhaps, 
it was cause de rib am de mos’ crooked 
part o’ de body.” 
x 
Little Charlotte was having trouble 
with her English. She thought she had 
got one matter straight when, after much 
thought, she said, the other day: “Moth- 
er, I see how it is now. Hens set and 
lay and people sit and lie, don’t they. 
* 
Employer (to applicant for job)—Can 
you write shorthand? 
Applicant—Yes, sir—but it 
longer. 


takes me 


Mrs. Jackson—Say, Mis’ Johnson, did 
Mose give Celestine a engagement ring 
foh bein’ engaged? 

Mrs. Johnson—No, Mis’ Jackson, he 
done bettah dan dat. He guv huh a 
engagement wringer an’ washtub. 

* 

“The barber told me a very interest- 
ing story as he shaved me.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes; and also illustrated it with cuts.” 

% 

Carl—That horse knows as much as 
I do. 

Henry—Well don’t tell anybody. You 
might want to sell him some day. 


Intervuales 


al ee 


Mother—My son is very rough. He’s 
always poking into things and pulling 
things to pieces. I don’t know what to 
do with him. 

Friend—Why not make him a dentist? 

% 


A Frenchman came to London to 
learn the language, and soon got into 
difficulties with his pronunciation, es- 
pecially with the group comprising 
“though,” “plough,” and “rough.” When 
the film of “Cavalcade” began its run 
and one newspaper review was headed, 
“‘Cavalcade’ Pronounced Success,” the 
Frenchman went back home. 


* 


Man: Do you girls really like conceit- 
ed men better than the other kind? 


Girls (simultaneously): What other 
kind ? 
* 


A colored mammy was much concern- 
ed because her small son was eating so 
much sugar cane. 

“Yo hear me, George Washington,” she 
shouted to him, “yo’ gwine die efen yo’ 
don’t stop eating dat cane. ’Member 
what you read in de Good Book, ‘Cain 
killed Abel!” 

% 


“Cup o’ tea, weak,” said a customer at 
a London coffee stall. When the decoction 
was brought to him he eyed it critically. 
“Well, what’s wrong with it? You 
said weak, didn’t you?” 
“Weak, yes,” was the reply, “but not 
’elpless.” . 


“Troubled with your throat, eh! Ever 
gargled with salt water?” 

“Yes, I was nearly drowned while 
swimming last summer.” 

* 

The barber had used his electric 
clippers in cutting small Betty’s hair. 

“I guess my neck wasn’t clean,” she 
told her mother on coming home, “cause 
that man used his vacuum cleaner on it.” 

% 

Captain: Answer me. Why did you 
desert under fire? 

Private Rastus: Cap’n, hit’s de gospel 
trufe. Ah wuz jes’ backing up foh to get 
a good start to charge. 














THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ i i 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


% % * 
For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE PAMPHLET RACK 


The pamphlet is a handy 
means through which to keep 
up-to-date on modern prob- 
lems. 


The pamphlet is an excel- 
lent means of information to 
give to interested non-Cath- 
olics. 


Pamphlets are inexpensive, 
therefore available to all. 


Pamphlets are brief and to 
the point; in the busiest life 
there is time to read them. 


Patronize the pamphlet 
rack in your parish Church. 
Look especially for the 
pamphlets listed here. 








A LETTER TO ONE ABOUT TO 
LEAVE THE CHURCH 
A trenchant answer to the objection that 
Catholic doctrines are ridiculous. 
By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


RADIO TALKS 


Interesting Talks on Lourdes, Teresa 
Neumann of Konnersreuth and the Lit- 
tle Flower. 


By Rev. John J. Walde. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
Outlining the common sense principles 
that should guide those who are con- 
templating marriage. 


By Rey. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


CATHOLIC MARRIAGE: HOW 
ACHIEVE IT? 
Discussing means that would promote 
Catholic marriages and Catholic social 
life. 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


MARRIAGE: CATHOLIC OR 
MIXED? 
Explaining to non-Catholic the reasons 
for the Church’s stand on Mixed Mar- 
riages. 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


MARRIAGE: WHY INDISSOLU- 
BLE? 
Explaining Christ’s precept against di- 
vorce and its implications. 
By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 





